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MADE TO MEASURE 


Experiencing the value of uniqueness. 
Unleashing the power of personality. 
Combining comfort and personal taste. 


Mode to Measure is the Giorgio Armani line designed for men who seek style. 

Their own. 
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TO BREAK THE RULES, 
YOU MUST FIRST MASTER 
THEM. 


THE VALLtE DE JOUX. FOR MILLENNIA A HARSH. 
UNYIELDING ENVIRONMENT; AND SINCE 1875 THE 
HOME OF AUDEMARS PIQUET, IN THE VILLAGE OF LE 
BRASSUS. THE EARLY WATCHMAKERS WERE 
SHAPED HERE. IN AWE OF THE FORCE OF NATURE 
YET DRIVEN TO MASTER ITS MYSTERIES THROUGH 
THE COMPLEX MECHANICS OF THEIR CRAFT. STILL 
TODAY THIS PIONEERING SPIRIT INSPIRES US TO 
CONSTANTLY CHALLENGE THE CONVENTIONS OF 
FINE WATCHMAKING. • 
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FOREWORD 

By Alex Bilmes, Editor-in-Chief 


A magazine is really no more or less than the people who 
make it. Most often that is a bunch of journalists in an 
office. Nothing wrong with that but it can, and frequently 
does, result in a publication that is somewhat predictable 
and repetitive, given these journalists are often all around 
the same age, often of the same gender, and from similar 
backgrounds, with overlapping tastes and skills and areas 
of expertise and lifestyles and world views. 

The Big Black Book, on the other hand, thanks chiefly 
to the efforts of its editor, Johnny Davis, is put together by 
the most eccentric gathering of people I can think of 
- a different group each time - and that’s why it continues 
to surprise. This issue, we call on the talents of 19-year-old 
Instagram sensation Lucky Blue, a shock-haired male model 
whose every catwalk appearance is soundtracked by 
screaming teenage girls gathered outside, baying to be let 
in. And we also call on the talents of Iain Sinclair, poet, 
film-maker, novelist, psychogeographer and the most 
distinctive and important chronicler of contemporary 
London. (Not as big a presence on social media as young 
Lucky, granted, but you can’t have everything, Iain.) 

Who else? Alex Kapranos, lead singer of the band Franz 
Ferdinand; Alan Johnson, the former Flome Secretary and 
bestselling memoirist; novelist and critic Michael Bracewell; 
and fashion writer Laura Craik all contribute new writing, 
as does Jason Basmajian, the smartest man on Savile Row. 


We speak to the coffee table publishing supremo Benedikt 
Taschen; the motor racing legend Sir Sterling Moss and the 
starchitect Frank Gehry. Richard Benson travels to Braun 
FIQ, outside Frankfurt, to celebrate the work of some of the 
greatest product designers of the 20th century and beyond. 
Mick Brown meets the artist James Turrell. John-Michael 
O’Sullivan remembers some of the most improbable urban 
planning proposals ever made (Iain Sinclair might enjoy that 
one). In Hamburg, Teo van den Broeke visits the home of 
Steinway pianos. In Palm Springs, California, John Pearson, 
a man who could teach Lucky Blue a thing or two about male 
modelling, shows why he’s still at the top of his game after 
30 years in front of the camera. 

Meanwhile, in London we visit the workplaces of 
publishing titan Ed Victor; PR honcho Daniel Marks; and 
superchef Marcus Wareing. One of our greatest portrait 
photographers, Terry O’Neill, remembers climbing into Elton 
John’s closet. And I go for lunch at The Wolseley (I didn’t say 
we were never predictable or repetitive). 

Finally, fashion director Catherine Ha3Tward breaks the 
golden rule of showbiz by casting a number of animals 
(though not, happily, children) in her accessories story. 
There’s eclectic and surprising and then there’s putting 
small dogs in smart luggage. Each to their own. As ever, my 
hat is off to all our unlikely staff and contributors but 
especially to Brazen, Oggie and Cheeky. The scamps. 


CONTRIBUTORS 
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TUDOfc 



ULTIMATE 


WATCHES 


TUDOR tool-watches are designed for the 
contemporary adventurer. Tested under extreme 
conditions, they know no boundaries but those 
of the imagination and courage of their wearers. 
Brushed finishing, sandblasted touches and matt 
colour for optimum legibility. High-tech materials 
-titanium, ceramic orsilicone-forextraordinary 
performance. The ultimate tool-watches, they 
keep alive the spirit of adventure for which the 
brand has been known since its involvement in 
the British North Greenland Expedition of 1952. 


TUDOR 

WATCH YOUR STYLE 





THE BEST WAY TO 
PREDICT THE FUTURE 
IS TO CREATE IT 

THE NEW BMW 7 SERIES. 

DRIVING LUXURY. 




CORE. 

The revolutionary Carbon Core is lightweight 
and strong, and delivers an incredible power 
to weight ratio. 



CONTROL. 

Gesture Control, Remote Control Parking* 
and Touch Command provide power at your 
fingertips regardless of whether you're 
driving or being driven. 



VISION. 

BMW Laserlight technology extends the 
headlight’s high-beam range to up to 600 
metres, doubling the already Impressive 
illumination range of the latest 
LED headlights. 






KNOWLEDGE. 

The state of the art Display Key illustrates vital 
information about your car, and possesses the 
impressive power of Remote Control Parking.* 
All housed within head turning design. 


THEATRE. 

The Welcome Light Carpet beautifully 
illuminates your entrance to the vehicle, 
because a first impression is key. 



COMFORT. 

Step inside and relax amidst stunning levels 
of comfort. Massaging Nappa leather seats 
amongst a tapestry of rich interior options 
help you unwind in a true oasis of calm. 



WELLBEING. 

The Executive Lounge rear console, Ambient 
Lighting, and the Bowers & Wilkins Diamond 
surround sound system are all controllable 
from the Touch Command tablet. 


Official fuel economy figures for the new BMW 7 Series Saloon range: Urban 29.1 - 51.4 mpg (9.7 - 5.5 1/100 km). Extra Urban 51.4 - 67.3 mpg 
(5.5 — 4.2 1/100 km). Combined 40.4 — 60.1 mpg (7.0 --4.7 1/100 km). COz emissions 164 — 124 g/krn.ngum may wy depending on aflvlnguy<« and comWIoni. 

*&(p«ct 0 d BViiabtlity from November 2015, only ovariable wtth Advanced Parking peckege. 



RADO HYPERCHROME MATCH POINT LIMITED EDITION 

PLASMA HIGH-TECH CERAMIC. METALLIC LOOK. MODERN ALCHEMY. 


RADO 


TIME IS THE ESSENCE WE ARE MADE OF 
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THE BUSINESS 

Six stylish Londoners show off a half-dozen timeless classics 

Photographs by Kate Peters 



The Ermenegildo 
Zegna blazer 

Worn by Daniel Marks 

DIRECTOR AND PARTNER, THE COMMUNICATIONS STORE 


Zegna’s take on menswear combines the finest fabrics with a laidback 
approach to design. This Trofeo wool-silk blazer — light, soft-shouldered 
and unlined - is a perfect example. It is cut from cloth created at the 
Italian house’s wool mill in Trivero, Piedmont, which has long been 
a cornerstone of the menswear industry. The “Lanificio” produces 
millions of metres of fabric every year, of which much is used by other 
labels, helping Zegna become the largest menswear brand by sales 
revenue in the world. “Trofeo is a worsted fabric ideal for elegant 
garments,” says a spokesperson. “It’s a Zegna exclusive.” 

Trofeo wool-silk blazer, £1,640, zegna.com 
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The Sunspel shirt 

Worn by Paula Gerbase 

DESIGNER AND ARTISTIC DIRECTOR, JOHN LOBB 


Founded in 1860 and working with very fine, lightweight cotton, 
Sunspel’s mission was to create simple, understated clothing that still 
felt high quality. The Nottinghamshire company kitted out the British 
military in World War I and was the first to introduce boxer shorts 
to the UK. Today, it’s considered one of the finest providers of 
premium, masculine basics in the world. Sourcing the best cottons 
- Sea Island, Egyptian, Supima - it creates simply crafted pieces 


that keep their shape, hold their colour and never falter in the style 
stakes. “Sometimes, doing simple things well is the most difficult 
thing to do,” says Nick Brooke, CEO and owner. “We use only the 
longest staple cotton and the finest fibres. These are twisted together 
into a two-fold yarn for strength, and then passed over a flame to 
further smooth the yarn before it is knitted on a very specific machine. ” 
White cotton oxford shirt, £105, sunspel.com 



RICHARD JAMES 

SAVILE ROW 
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The Troubadour briefcase 



Carried by Marcus Wareing 

CHEF-PATRON, MARCUS 


In 2011, Samuel Bail and Abel Samel, two former bankers, searched for 
inspiration for the “perfect” bag — something sleek, luxurious but 
wholly functional. Today, their Troubadour company is stocked in 
Harrods and Harvey Nichols and is justly regarded for its attention to 
detail and its luxury products featuring natural, vegetable-tanned 
leather from Tuscany and super-smooth Raccagni zippers, among other 


attributes. This briefcase, handcrafted in Italy, features a series of 
internal compartments and single-piece riveted straps for unbeatable 
strength. “Our leather is 100 per cent natural with no added finish or 
artificial patterns,” Samet says. “Without a chemical finish, the leather’s 
natural oils come to the surface and build a beautiful patina.” 

Leather briefcase, £975, troubadourgoods.com 




LONDON 
Corneliani Boutique 
1 3 1 • 1 32 New Bond Street 


LONDON 

Harrods, 87-135 Brompton Road 
Setfridges, 400 Oxford Street 


DUBLIN 
Brown Thomas 
88-95 Grafton Street 


CORNELIANI.COri^ 




COVENT GARDEN ISLINGTON COMMERCIAL STREET 


CARNABY STREET 


PORTOBELLO ROAD 




bensherman.com 


BEN SHERMAN 
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The Church’s oxfords 



A pair of Church’s shoes is created through 250 manual steps over 
eight weeks, and features the Goodyear Welted sole for which 
Northampton’s shoemakers are so renowned. Although the Consul 
classic oxford’s shape has not changed for years, a foam insert was 
recently added as a concession to comfort. Waxes applied by hand 
near the end of the construction enhance the beauty of the leather, 
a process the Church family initiated more than 400 years ago. 
“It’s no coincidence a recent book dedicated to Church’s was titled 
Made to Last,” says group marketing director Stefano Cantino. 
Consul classic oxford shoes, £385, chureh-footwear.com 


Worn by Ed Victor 

LITERARY AGENT 




CHRONOMETEB 


MONACO 


RY CO.'UNTS 


SPONSOR AND OFFICIAL TIMEKEEPER OF ' 

THE GRAND PRIX DEttlONACO HISTORIQllE« SINCS2002 


GRAND PRtX OE MONACO HISTORIQUE CHRONO (168570-3001) 


GRAND PRIX DE MONACO 
HISTORIQUE® 
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The John Smedley pullover 


John Smedley boasts the oldest manufacturing factory in the world. 
The mill was established in 1784 in Matlock, Derbyshire, and maintains 
production to this day. More impressively, the knitwear company is 
still family-owned, with its eighth generation currently at the helm. 
All of its cashmere, Sea Island cotton and Merino wool is spun in 
Britain, from which Smedley makes 400,000 garments each year. 


This Cleves sweater is made from 30-gauge extra fine Merino wool 
sourced from farmers in New Zealand. “Many hands take part in the 
production of John Smedley knitwear,” says Jess McGuire-Dudley, 
head of marketing and merchandising. “Which includes the hand- 
cutting of neck lines and hand-linking of seams.” 

Extra fine Merino wool pullover, £135, johnsmedley.com 


Worn by Nick Ashley 

CREATIVE DIRECTOR, PRIVATE WHITE VC 



’.brunellocucinelli.com 
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The Favourbrook tie 

Worn by Mark Taylor 

CEO, AOUASCUTUM 


Velvet smoking jackets, wedding waistcoats, morning coats and 
suits - formalwear has remained largely unchanged for decades 
(it’s called formalwear for a reason, after all). In 1990, three friends 
decided the time was ripe for a rethink. Opening on London’s esteemed 
menswear thoroughfare Jermyn Street and the Piccadilly Arcade in 
the heart of St James’s, Favourbrook has since managed to uphold 


tradition while adding subtly updated silhouettes and elegant finishes 
to its products. Its pure silk or linen ties are woven by hand in England 
and mixed with British wools. “We use a wool interlining which makes 
sure the ties hold their shape and make a perfect, neat knot,” says 
founder and owner, menswear designer Oliver Spencer. 

Silk polka-dot tie, £75, favourbrook.com 


Mags Revell by Rankin 



oliverspencer.co.uk 








RICHARD MILLE 

A RACING MACHINE ON THE WRIST 


RICHARD MILLE BOUTIQUES LONDON 

HARRODS Knightsbridge 90 MOUNT STREET Mayfair 
www.richardmille.com 




CALIBER RM Oil 

FLYBACK CHRONOGRAPH 
BLACK NIGHT 


Automatic winding 
chronograph movement 
Power reserve : circa 55 hours 
Annual calendar 
12*hour totalizer 
60-mlnute countdown timer 
Chronograph flyback function 
Grade 5 titanium baseplate and bridges 
Rotor with ceramic ball bearings 
Special tungsten-colbolt alloy rotor weight 
6-posltlonal, variable rotor geometry 
With 18-carat white gold wings 
Balance wheel In Glucydur with 3 arms 
Frequency : 28 800 vph (4Hz) 
Moment of inertia : 4.8 mq*cm’ 
Case In NTPT® Carbon 
Finished and polished by hand 


Limited edition of 100 pieces 



Piaget concierge : 0800 279 51 10 c-boutiquc on piagct.com 



PIAGET BOND STREET 
169 New Bond Street, London 


PIAGET HARRODS 
Knightsbridge, London 
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LIMITED EDITIONS 

The very best in motoring, interiors, clothes and cocktails 



2015 2M LAND ROVER DEFENDER 


ORIGINAL 19^8 SERIES ONE LAND ROVER 


Limited Editions No. 01 

THE HOMAGE 

By Erin Baker 

A landmark Land Rover Defender 


Too many cars are considered iconic these days, but among those that 
truly deserve the accolade is the Land Rover Defender, which will 
cease production at the end of this year, to the sadness of many fans 
(but happiness of owners, who will see Defenders’ residuals soar). 
Few cars have such a distinctive shape: that familiar, utilitarian box 
on four wheels that a child could draw. No other vehicle can claim the 
crown of the first off-roader for the masses with such easy distinction. 

To see the Defender off in style, the two-millionth (2M in Tandy 
speak) vehicle in the range spawned by the original 1948 Series One 
line will be auctioned by Bonhams on 16 December, with the proceeds 
going to the Red Cross and Born Free, Land Rover’s chosen charities. 

Various luminaries connected with the brand such as Bear Grylls, 
Theo Paphitis, Bonhams’ chairman Robert Brooks and Jaguar Land 
Rover’s CEO Ralf Speth have lent a hand in the build process, while 
the vehicle that finally rolls off the Solihull production line has also 
been breathed on by the Special Vehicle Operations (SVO) division 
of Land Rover. 

The SVO unit is an interesting product of the times, both for Land 
Rover and the luxury-car market. It emerged last year to answer 
customers’ desires to make vehicles a little more bespoke, designing 
and engineering high-specification cars along with entirely individual 
commissions. It’s the auto equivalent of the pink stitching round the 
second buttonhole of your handmade Swiss shirts. 


That such fairy dust should settle on the most rugged of automotive 
workhorses, however, is somewhat contentious. As Gerry McGovern, 
Land Rover’s design director, wryly pointed out at the car’s unveiling 
at Bonhams, “When the original Land Rover was built, designers didn’t 
exist.” But a look at the 2M Defender shows how sympathetic the 
SVO division is to its own vehicles. SVO can set to work on both 
the mechanics and the styling of your chosen Land Rover (or Jaguar, 
as it spans the whole of JLR). It will upgrade the power, tweak the 
suspension or embroider your initials into the seat headrests. If you 
have the money and inclination, the world is your double-edged stitch. 

In the case of the 2M Defender, SVO has returned to the car’s 
beginnings, when brothers Maurice and Spencer Wilks drew plans for 
an all-terrain car in the sands of Red Wharf Bay in Anglesey, in 1947, 
and the Series One Land Rover was soon born. An Ordinance Survey 
map of Red Wharf Bay is replicated on material in the seats and grab 
handles, and engraved on a bodywork panel on the car’s flank. A plaque 
bearing the names of those who helped build the car is fixed below the 
driver’s seat, while the door panels are a mix of traditional aluminium 
and satin paint. Inside, there is heritage-level badging mixed with 
modern leather from the brand’s Autobiography trim range. It’s all 
very subtle and quite charming. As McGovern said, it’s a collection 
piece, a piece of “Land Rover history”. What a year to buy one. ends 
landrover.co.uk 
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Limited Editions No. 02 





FAR LEFT: GOLD, BRASS, COPPER 
AND SILVER BUCKLE PROTOTYPES 
LEFT: DESIGNER ALICE WALSH 
WITH HUSBAND ED 
ABOVE: A SELECTION OF 
CUFFLINKS AND SHIRT STUDS 


THE ACCESSORIES 

By Miranda Collinge 

Alice Made This creates men’s jewellery capable of serious multitasking 

Photographs by Carol Sachs 


What do you want from a pair of cufflinks? The ability to hold your 
shirt together at your wrists probably. How about being able to repel 
bullets? This could be your claim if you owned a pair of Osbourne, 
Selby or Joseph ceramic cufflinks made by British men’s accoutrement 
company Alice Made This - though, as the company’s founder Alice 
Walsh admits, “I don’t think they would get you very far, unless you’ve 
got seriously good reflexes...” 

These particular cufflinks are made from Technox zirconia, 
a composite that is more commonly found in the armour-plating 
of military vehicles and Formula 1 car parts, due to Its ability to 
withstand extreme temperatures and strong vibrations. Walsh, who 
trained in furniture and product design and has previously worked 
for Tom Dixon, De Beers and British Airways, set up the company 
in 2011 with the idea of repurposing industrial-manufacturing 
techniques for men’s accessories. Alongside the Technox zirconia 
range, you can also find cufflinks made using an electrodeposition 
technique employed in nanotechnology and electronics production, 
and others that are created in a factory that turns machine parts for 
the aerospace industry. 

“When people hear the word ‘manufacturing’ they assume it’s 
made very quickly and easily; just because it’s manufactured doesn’t 
mean it isn’t made in a beautiful way,” Walsh says. In fact, there’s a lot 


of craft involved. “What I find fascinating about factories is you have 
people who have honed their machine skills for 15 or 20 years.” 

Alice Made This now has four full-time employees, including 
Walsh’s husband and business partner, Ed, and works with seven 
factories across the UK, ranging from a Hatton Garden casting house - 
which made the original FA Cup - to an MBE-awarded ropeworker in 
Ipswich (“His name is Des Pawson; he looks like Captain Birdseye”). 
While Walsh is drawn to pared-back, geometric shapes, the aesthetic 
and materials of each collection are shaped by the Industrial process 
that inspired it. “I’m quite a pragmatic designer,” she says. “There 
has to be a function to something I make, rather than just a look.” 

The company recently introduced belts and bracelets to the existing 
ranges of cufflinks, tie pins, lapel pins and shirt studs, “so we can 
have a proposition for people who aren’t so formal”, while Walsh Is 
already eyeing up potential new processes and materials. These 
include a “cathedral pillar fabricator”, and a material called bog oak, 
which she learned about after Sir Terence Conran, with whom Walsh 
has previously worked, found it on his grounds. 

“It’s where an oak tree has been sunk into the ground for years 
and made into resin. It’s a bit like petrified wood: really dark. It’s lovely. 
He mentioned it to me and I was like, ‘Yeah! Tell me more!’” ends 
alicemadethis.com 
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THE COCKTAIL 


By Rachei Fellows 

Drinks become multi-sensory experiences 

Illustration by Alice Pattullo 


These days, cocktails are subject to far more than a mere shake or 
stir. The rise of molecular mixology, where drinks are conjured up 
using vacuums, blowtorches and other Blumenthalian contraptions, 
means that they have become multi-sensory experiences. Order 
a Super Panda at the Artesian, the award-winning cocktail bar in 
London hotel The Langham, and you’ll be presented with a rum, 
mango and almond concoction, served over an ice ball in a tumbler, 
which is then placed on top of a paper lantern that releases tangerine 
scent into the air as the weight of the drink compresses it. 

Over at 69 Colebrooke Row, barman Tony Conigliaro is serving 
Prairie Oysters, which are actually “deconstructed Bloody Marys” 
made by clarifying tomato juice in a 4,500-rpm centrifuge, setting it 
in alginate to form a “yolk”, floating it in lab-made horseradish vodka, 
green tea and herbs from the Netherlands, before serving it in 
a bespoke ceramic oyster shell. And in a bid to create a more complete 
sensory experience, customers at Soho’s Mash steakhouse are served 
Old Faithfuls in vessels made from rough clay and jesmonite rock. 

Additionally, Conigliaro employs a music producer to mix his bar’s 
soundtracks, manipulating the auditory atmosphere to complement 
the drinks. Champagne house Krug recently launched a music-pairing 
app; ali of its bottles now display an ID number on the back for you 
to scan into your smartphone and obtain the recommended musical 
accompaniments. British Airways has also got in on the act, announcing 
its Sound Bite menu at the end of iast year, which comes with a piaylist 
matching tracks to each dish and drink. 

While you would be forgiven for thinking all this is nothing more 
than the latest gimmick designed to whack up prices, it is neither 
a new nor faddish idea. Back in the early 20th century, Italian cultural 


pioneers the Futurists saddled their cocktail creations — polibibite — 
with even more outiandish asides. Testament to the current climate 
for all things retro, high-end Italian vermouth brand Giulio Cocchi 
has just published a barman’s manual. Futurist Mixology , as a “cultural 
back-up” to this philosophy. “Futurists created polibibite believing 
they were making masterpieces, more than just drinks,” says Roberto 
Bava, MD at Giulio Cocchi. 

Scientific research has more recently come to the same conclusion. 
“The Futurists had the ideas about multisensory stimulation, but not 
the technicai ability, and that’s what’s different now,” says Professor 
Charles Spence, head of the Crossmodal Research Laboratory at 
Oxford University. Simultaneously hitting multiple senses and playing 
tricks on our expectations apparentiy makes us concentrate harder 
on what we’re experiencing and works to intensify flavours. We also 
possess a vaguely synaesthetic ability to form links between the 
senses, connecting sweetness with round shapes and high-pitched 
sounds, for exampie. As such, an angular glass or a sonorous tenor 
really could accentuate your Negroni’s bitterness. 

Spence wants to take this “sonic seasoning” a step further, creating 
a glass that plays music as it’s tipped towards your mouth, so that the 
sound you hear is directly associated with you tasting that flavour. 

The upshot of all this? It turns out that drinking could be even 
more pleasurable than we thought. 

“We don’t taste with just one sense; we taste with all of them,” 
Conigliaro says. “What’s important is not necessarily to create 
something that’s whizz-bang or new, but to assess how each part fits 
together as a whole to create a balance. But don’t be impressed by 
smoke and mirrors — if it’s not delicious, what’s the point of it?” ends 
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THE COLLECTOR 

By Miranda Collinge 

A visit to the Counterculture department at Maggs Bros is a total trip 

Photographs by Carol Sachs 


If you’re going to visit Carl Williams at the grand townhouse on 
London’s Berkeley Square that is the home of rare book dealer Maggs 
Bros Ltd, established in 1853, you’d be wise to set aside a good couple 
of hours. Or maybe half a day. Better yet, a week. Not only because 
Williams, head of Counterculture for Maggs, is a terrific talker - 
“I don’t want you to get information overload. I’m very garrulous,” he 
says, as we walk up through a rabbit-warren basement lined with 
shelves of leather-bound volumes - but because he has such wonderful, 
wonderful things. 

In a second building behind the main townhouse, accessed via 
a roof terrace, Williams opens the door into his surprisingly white, 
bright studio-style offices. The walls are covered in framed posters; 
grotesque anti-Semitic caricatures produced in France during the 
Dreyfus Affair of the 1890s. Here on a table are some bumper stickers 
made by the avant-garde American rock band Devo (“That’s probably 
the most important thing they produced,” says Williams). Over there 
is a set and edition of Ordeal by Roses (“Eikoh Hosoe’s portraits of 
Yukio Mishima sadomasochistically scourging himself in a garden”). 
On another table sits English occultist Aleister Crowley’s seven- 
headed demon stick. And that’s just for starters. 

“You go to some places after you’ve seen something written 
about them, and actually they only have those ten objects that have 


been written about,” says Williams. “Whereas this goes on forever, 
as you can see. ” 

The Yorkshireman, who started working for Maggs Bros in 
the early 2000s after stints as a runner in the book trade and at the 
library of the London School of Economics, is the sole full-time 
member of his department, which deals in rare books, but also all 
kinds of amazing and bizarre antiquities and ephemera from, roughly 
but not exclusively, the 1890s and into the 20th century. It’s not hard 
to see why he’s so suited to the job as he picks up a book: 19th-century 
neurologist Jean-Martin Charcot’s three-volume study of female 
hysteria. “I’d always, ever since I was a small boy, been interested in 
Charcot,” he says. “Well, Charcot and sharks.” 

Williams’ customers have ranged from the Colombian billionaire 
to whom he sold his first countercultural item for Maggs, a “trip 
diary” by Mexican artist Jose Luis Cuevas drawn while he was high 
on LSD; to the more casual passerby whose impulse purchase might 
upset the lady-wife (“Why have you bought an Iggy and the Stooges 
poster for two grand?” he squawks). All have one thing in common, 
says Williams. “You don’t need a degree in semiotics to buy anything 
off me here. You can just come in. That’s cool. I like that.” 

Just make sure you clear your diary first, ends 
maggs.com 
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THE MEAL 


By Mark C O’Flaherty 

The posh burger has a new rival 

Illustration by Alice Pattullo 


These are infantile times. Consider, if you will, the wonder of Jonathan 
Meades condemning contemporary culture on his TV series last year 
by satirical example: donning a onesie, stuffing his face with a quarter- 
pounder and reading Harry Potter. 

That great British aesthete and broadcaster will no doubt applaud 
the changes afoot in the culinary realm. Those “Ten Best Burgers” 
blog posts are starting to give off the aroma of something past its 
expiry date: the hottest restaurants of the moment in New York — 
Semilla, Cafe Clover and chef Amanda Cohen’s recently relocated Dirt 
Candy - are all part of the grown-up “vegetable forward” foodie 
Zeitgeist. The puerile, never-quite ironic-enough obsession with “dude 
food” is giving way to something more interesting, sophisticated and 
environmentally aware. “So many chefs are still standing in the shallow 
end of the pool, messing around with kale, ” Cohen says. “We’ve been 
brainwashed by the formula of a big slab of protein, sauce and a side.” 

The new wave of veggie dining is a world away from the purple 
paintwork, bad art and patchouli of the Eighties health-food shop or 
the recently deceased Covent Garden throwback cafe Food for 
Thought. Where once there was spinach lasagne and mung beans, 
there are now broccoli dogs, Brussels sprout tacos and science-heavy 
mushroom dishes as rich as foie gras. The days of the food truck as 
a perversely fashionable destination rather than a last resort and tipsy 
convenience may be numbered. 

“Fm not sure if tastes are changing, but public opinion is,” says 
chef Jose Ramirez-Ruiz of Semilla, the new veggie fine-dining bar in 
Williamsburg that influential website Eater hailed as “New York’s next 
great restaurant”. Its $75 tasting menu is an elaborate ballet of roots, 
bulbs, stems, leaves, flowers and seeds, rather than merely the sous 


vide of a piece of dead pig. It’s labour-intensive: cabbage leaves are 
pressed and crisped to take the place of the bread basket. Semilla is 
farm to table, sustainable and has resonance far beyond any Morrissey 
lyrics. “We work with small producers,” says Ramirez-Ruiz. “This 
directly affects the carbon footprint of our menu: a pound of meat 
has a much higher carbon footprint than a pound of carrots. We are 
challenging the status quo without being preachy.” 

In London, glorified junk food still dominates, alongside the 
disrespect of “no reservations”, but the tastemaking chefs are moving 
on and pushing things forward. Simon Rogan, of L’Enclume and Fera 
at Claridge’s, has his own veg farm in the Lake District and controls 
everything from terroir to tablecloth. His menus are feather-light on 
protein. “Our roasted sweetheart cabbage steak with teriyaki sauce, 
grated Wiltshire truffle and hot wasabi mayonnaise is a best-seller at 
Mr Cooper’s House & Garden in Manchester,” says Rogan. “Many 
customers say it’s so meaty it’s like an actual steak.” 

Rogan is perhaps the UK’s most innovative chef — the simplicity 
and glory of his protein-free plates belies the effort that’s gone into 
their perfection. Similarly, Bruno Loubet of Grain Store has created 
a “chilli con veggie”, which has the same depth of flavour as any beef 
dish. “I am tricking the tongue,” he says. “People are programmed to 
savour the flavours of fat and sugar in meat more easily.” 

Skill, technique and flavour aside, there’s a practical aspect to 
vegetable-forward cooking. “Given how we are going through nature’s 
resources,” says Loubet, “it won’t just be a trend, but a necessity to 
put vegetables first.” ends 

semillabk.com; cafeclovernyc.com; dirtcandynyc.com; lenclume.co.uk; 
feraatclaridges.co.uk; grainstore.com 
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Corbin and King at 35 


At table in London 

WHAT MAKES CORBIN AND KING’S RESTAURANTS A CUT ABOVE? 

BY ALEX BILMES 


The thought that strikes me most forcibly, on looking at the 
photographs on these pages, is that I’ve never before seen the interiors 
of these restaurants in anything like this condition. And, with the 
exception of the cleaners, the owners and the ghosts of regulars past 
who hang around after closing time, I can’t imagine that anyone ever 
has or ever will. Nor would they want to. Because the notion of an 
empty Wolseley, a Delaunay devoid of diners, a Colony Grill standing 
silent, a Fischer’s without food, a cold and quiet Colbert or a darkened 
Zedel, is not a notion any lover of eating out in London would ever 
want to entertain. 

Where is the waiter, aproned and waistcoated, deftly swerving 
through the throng, silver tray at shoulder height? Where is the 
trysting couple sliding closer to each other on the banquette? Where 
is the high-spirited lunch party, deciding to have one more drink, or 
maybe two, before heading back to the office - or not? Where are the 
celebrated, the great and the good, sprinkling a little stardust across 
the room? Where are the patrons themselves, sharp-suited, quietly 
conducting the orchestra? A great restaurant becalmed is a magnificent 
thing, as you can see. But to keep the live music metaphor going for 
a bar or two, it’s like an empty concert hall. For its greatness to be 
appreciated fully, it needs people and noise and fun. 

What makes a restaurant more than good? What makes it truly 
great? It’s not the food, though that matters. It’s not the service, 
crucial as it is. It’s not the clientele, although without us, frankly, it 
wouldn’t be much of a restaurant. The decor? That helps. The location, 
the prices, the menus, the maitre d’... Yes, yes, of course, all these 
are important, and on the pages that follow they are discussed in 
fascinating detail. But it’s more than all that. Or it’s all that and more. 

It’s the hum, the chatter, the clatter, the bustle, the mise en scene, 
the feeling of the place and the way it makes you feel. That’s why Chris 
Corbin and leremy King are the greatest British restaurateurs of our 
time: their restaurants, quite simply, feel better than anyone else’s. 
London is blessed by an embarrassment of wonderful places to eat and 
yet, most days. I’d rather be sitting in one of theirs than in any other. 

Nobody else knows quite what alchemical process makes Corbin 
and King’s restaurants work so magnificently - and if they do, they’re 
not telling. Or not telling much. In the captions that accompany these 
photos, they say more than they usually do — Corbin and King, souls 
of discretion, are famously publicity-shy - and still one is left 
somewhere short of full understanding. Is there is a secret ingredient, 
a special sauce, that gives their restaurants that extra zing? Or is it 
just that they do the simple, obvious things better than anyone else? 


Some history. In 1981, Chris Corbin, former manager of Langan’s 
Brasserie, and leremy King, former maitre d’ at loe Allen, acquired 
and then relaunched Le Caprice, in St lames’s, which became the 
London hotspot for the showbiz, literary, media and glossy sets; 
in the Eighties, le tout Londres ate at Le Caprice. Nine years later, in 
1990, the duo waved their wands over The Ivy, another once-famous 
restaurant fallen on hard times. For a decade at least. The Ivy was the 
see-and-be-seen London dining room par excellence. In 1997, they 
transformed J Sheekey, another sleeping giant, into the best fish 
restaurant in town. The following year, they sold all three, for £13. Im. 
[Le Caprice, The Ivy and J Sheekey are now owned by Richard Caring.] 

That’s when things got really interesting. The Wolseley, opened 
in 2003, was a revelation. A spectacular, all-day cafe/restaurant in an 
old car showroom on Piccadilly, in between Fortnum’s and the Ritz - and 
more glamorous than either - The Wolseley was inspired by the grand 
cafes of Mitteleuropa. It turned out to be just what London needed, 
without us having known it. [Only Corbin and King knew.] It is still 
the most important restaurant in the country and, it’s said, has the 
highest-grossing turnover of any in Britain. You can go for a business 
breakfast or coffee and cake, a light lunch or a long lunch, high tea, 
a full dinner or a drink at the bar. And people do all of these things. 

Today Corbin and King operate six locations: The Wolseley; The 
Delaunay, another grand European cafe/restaurant in Covent Garden, 
with its take-out counter; Brasserie Zedel, a huge, affordable Parisian- 
style restaurant at Piccadilly Circus; Cafe Colbert, a classic French 
cafe/bistro, on Sloane Square; Fischer’s, a Viennese-style brasserie, 
in Marylebone; and their most ambitious project to date. The 
Beaumont Hotel, in Mayfair, which contains the terrific Colony Grill, 
a New York-style grill room. Coming soon, a seventh opening: 
Bellanger, another grand cafe /brasserie, this one on Islington Green. 

They are inspired by the glamour and old-world elegance of Vienna, 
Paris and New York between the wars. But there is nothing fussy or 
precious about their places, and while all this sybaritic sophistication 
might make Corbin and King’s restaurants sound impenetrably elitist, 
they really are not. While a lunch reservation tomorrow at The Wolseley 
might he hard to snag for most of us, you can always just turn up and 
wait: every day they keep 17 tables free for walk-ups. 

You don’t have to be famous or rich or especially influential to eat 
at their places — you just have to enjoy style, refinement, decent food 
and having a good time. That’s why their restaurants are stitched into 
the fabric of London’s social life, like logos in a tablecloth. And it is 
why they are never — or almost never - empty. 
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Food for thought 

CHRIS CORBIN AND JEREMY KING ON THE SCIENCE BEHIND THEIR SUCCESS 

BY JOHNNY DAVIS 


The Wolseley 

EUROPEAN CAFE/RESTAURANT, W1 (PICTURED PREVIOUS SPREAD) 

2003 

Jeremy King— The Wolseley was our first restaurant. Having sold 
Caprice Holdings, and while we were looking for a hotel, The Wolseley 
was on the market. At the time it was called China House. The owners 
had conspired against the building: the ceilings had been painted 
brown and red, with big palm trees. But it was such a magnificent 
room. When I took Chris [Corbin] down there and asked him what 
he thought, he said, “Well, you always wanted to do a grand cafe. 
This, surely, is the place.” It talked immediately of a Viennese coffee 
house - look at Cafe Central or somewhere like that. But at the same 
time it’s generically quite akin to a French brasserie. It’s a hybrid. 
David Collins designed this for us, and he taught me a big lesson: 
if you look at his original designs, they bear no resemblance to how 
the place looks now. Designers often feel that they need to impose 
themselves on a place. The maxim I have is that great design does not 
shout for attention, but should withstand scrutiny. 

Chris Corbin — It was the very hot summer of 2003, and I can remember 
working with a small team of consultants and a workforce of ten. 
It was pressurised and challenging. . . but, looking back now, the sense 
of achievement is immense. 

JK— Of all our restaurants. The Wolseley has, perhaps, the most 
breathtaking interior. And we were keen to work with the building. 
We did a clever thing with the pillars. They were bright red and fought 
with the room, but English Heritage said that we had to keep them. 
So they’ve been clad in black gesso [a chalk paint], with the original 
red paint safely retained underneath. 

It’s almost impossible to tell what dates from 1921, when it 
was built as a showroom for Wolseley cars, and 1926, when it was 
refurbished as a bank. The distinctive U-shaped counter that runs 
around the restaurant was part of the bank. It’s listed, but we were 
happy to use it because it gave the room definition. Also, one of the 
biggest problems in a space like this is air conditioning, and most of 
the cool air comes out through the counter. The colour scheme is very 
strong. The dash of colour comes from the Japanese lacquer panelling. 

The original architect, William Curtis Green, had been working 
for years on housing in the London suburbs, and was bored. Then this 
opportunity came up. He tried to incorporate almost every architectural 
device: the exterior is somewhat Palladian and there are Romeo- 
and-Juliet balconies. But because he was a great architect, it didn’t 
become a cacophony. We wanted The Wolseley to look as though it 
had been there since the Twenties. A year ago, we spent more than 
£lm refurbishing the building, but people haven’t really noticed. And 
that’s the whole idea — it’s been upgraded for longevity. 

This was the first restaurant where we fully implemented a policy 
where we keep 17 tables unreserved, to encourage people to walk in 
off the street. I think that’s a really important thing. 
thewolseley.com 


The Beaumont 

FIVE-STAR LUXURY HOTEL, W1 (PICTURED LEFT) 

2om 

CC— We were looking for a hotel venue in 2002 when we were 
introduced to 160 Piccadilly, which became The Wolseley. It is always 
about finding the perfect site; the site tells us if it’s right for us. 

JK— This opportunity came up in 2008, although we didn’t open until 
2014. Yes, we had a beautiful art-deco building from 1926, but it was 
built as a full-service garage, effectively serving Selfridges. I was lying 
in bed at 4am on the day I had to brief the architects and landlord 
thinking: what’s it going to be? I worried the building didn’t have 
a history to feed off other than it being a garage. 

So, I thought: let’s make up a history. London, pretty depressed in 
1926. Why would somebody build a hotel? And I was transported to 
New York, and imagined a very good hotel general manager, lamenting 
to two of his wealthy guests that Prohibition had made being a hotelier 
impossible, and that he was getting out of the business. They 
persuaded him not to, and they said: why don’t you go somewhere 
else? And they talked about London, where he’d been in World War I, 
attached to the American Embassy around the corner. They said: why 
don’t you go there and we’ll finance you to open a medium-sized 
hotel? Immediately, I knew what it looked like. The porte-cochere, 
entering by the revolving doors, through the double doors and into 
the American Bar - or Jimmy’s Bar, because I’d named this man James 
Beaumont. And then going through two more doors into the sort of 
restaurant that Jimmy would have opened in the Twenties - because 
he would have been heavily influenced by the speakeasies of New 
York: Stork Club, 21, The Colony and others. 

So, on the walls of the Colony Grill, San Erancisco, artist John 
Mattos has produced murals. They relate to cities and places that 
would have been very poignant for Jimmy because he’s left them 
behind. And he loves sport. So the murals evoke different regions: 
swimming in New York, speedboat racing on Lake Tahoe, skiing in 
Aspen, and so it goes on. Underneath these is a selection of caricatures; 
people who Jimmy would have known in New York: Sherman Billingsley 
from the Stork Club, people from literature and the arts. Many are 
signed “To Jimmy” to complete the subterfuge. Unlike some hotels, 
there’s no repetition of images and they stretch to the back of the 
house - even where customers can’t see, there are paintings, 
photographs, prints from the same period, some 1,700 in total. 

Everything needs to be compact, comfortable and self-contained. 
Although the chairs were made in Europe from a classic Thonet model, 
those are very much American bar-room chairs. Have you ever been 
in restaurants where you keep getting your chair kicked? It’s because 
it splays out at the bottom. The extent of the chair on the top, where 
the person is sitting, should be the same as the base. Large chairs are 
not convivial in restaurants. You want a small chair, which leads to 
intimacy. The ideal thing in a restaurant is that you’re never more than 
35 to 40 inches away from the person you’re trying to talk to. 
thebeaumont.com 
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Colbert 

FRENCH CAFE/BISTRO, SW1 

2012 


CC — This ended up being our third venture to open in the same year. . . 
the best iaid pians! The Sioane Square site had aiways been one we 
had coveted and it happened to come aiong at the same time as some 
others were offered to us. 

JK— There are three rooms at Coibert [the Oid Room, the New Room 
and the bar]. The iandiord wanted it to be simiiar to The Woiseiey, 
but actuaiiy, after taiking to peopie, it became ciear that what they 
enjoy about this area is the idea of having a French bouievard 
cafe /restaurant, which you can use aii day. 

And then the story of Pierre came to me. I imagined him running 
something iike the Cafe de Fiore, but being chased out of Paris after 
seducing the owner’s daughter. So, he came to London and wanted to 
open somewhere. Cheisea, before the war, was cheap, so he opened 
this as a bar, serving a bit of food. And because he did ready weii, 
because he was a good operator, he acquired the next shop aiong - 
which is what we caii the Oid Room. There’s a canvas at the back with 
oid French characters. And the fictionai Pierre is there, too. It’s aiso 


fuii of photographs of Cheisea, the Royai Court Theatre and actors. 
And in the Oid Room, the floor, cornicing and ceiiing are aii different 
because, if the piace had grown over a period of five or ten years, the 
styies wouid have changed. And then I wanted it to be that the New 
Room aiso had different paneiiing and iight fittings. The waiis here 
are dedicated to French cinema of the Forties and Fifties. Because 
I imagined that by then Pierre’s son had got invoived and he wouid 
have been obsessed with fiim - as they aii were. 

Why did Pierre caii it Coibert? There’s a weii-known restaurant 
in Paris caiied Le Grand Coibert — it’s not so good now — and Jean- 
Baptiste Coibert was Louis XIV’s finance minister. There is aiso the 
Comite Coibert, which protects French history. Deep down I think 
Pierre just fancied Ciaudette Coibert, so her photograph’s here, too. 

There’s a iot of design and art invoived, even down to the cutiery 
and giasses we use - peopie are not going to stop and say, “This is 
nice cutiery,” but they’ii feei it. If you drink wine from a thick-rimmed 
goblet, it doesn’t taste as good as if you taste it from a thinner one. 
colbertchelsea.com 
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Brasserie Zedel 

BRASSERIE/BAR/CAFE/CABARET, W1 

2012 


CC— The idea was to offer great value for money without compromising 
on a high level of service, all served in a luxurious setting. 

JK— It seats 240 in the main dining room. Alongside the restaurant 
is the Bar Americain, a cabaret and a cafe. Everybody thought I was 
crazy when I returned from viewing the site, previously better known 
as [notorious Nineties celebrity haunt] the Atlantic Bar & Grill. It was 
thought of as being a rather murky, decadent club. I must admit 
I was reluctant even to view it. Everybody rolled their eyes and said, 
“People won’t go downstairs for that sort of restaurant” and, “It’s too 
close to The Wolseley” . To which I said, “Yes, but we’re not recreating 
The Wolseley. We’re recreating Chattier in Paris.” 

Chris understood because we’d often talked about Le Bouillon 
Chattier brasserie, and there’s quite a strong homage to it here. They 
pack in the tables and often make you share. So you might have the 
artist sitting down with the clerk or with the housewife, because it’s 
incredibly affordable. 

When I saw the amount of money my growing kids were paying in 


chain restaurants, I thought, “We can do that. But we don’t have to 
have paper napkins. We can do it properly. We’ll have linen ones.” 

Economically, Zedel would have been impossible if it wasn’t for the 
fact that this was the site of the old Regent Palace Hotel, which was 
refurbished by the Crown Estate; the brasserie was the hotel’s grill 
room, the American Bar was its residents’ bar and the Crazy Coqs 
Cabaret was an early-evening cocktail bar. Part of the condition of 
demolishing the hotel was that the interiors had to be retained, so a 
lot was taken out and then put back. So you have the sublime delight 
of an extraordinarily expensive fit-out interior with an extraordinarily 
good-value restaurant. 

Before we opened, I was asked, “What are you hoping to achieve 
here?” I said, “A treat for the student and a canteen for the affluent.” 
It’s an ethos that Chris and I have always had. We feel strongly that 
a lot of the most interesting people who go into restaurants in London 
are the least affluent, and so you have to cater for both. Although you 
might give people the opportunity to spend, it mustn’t be mandatory. 
brasseriezedel.com 
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Fischer’s 

VIENNESE CAFE, W1 

2011 * 


JK— We never know what form a restaurant will take until we’ve stood 
in it. I like to feel the room. I always coveted the site of Fischer’s, but 
it was only when I was standing there that the thought came to me: 
this is exactly the sort of restaurant I love visiting in middie Europe. 
Suddenly I was transported to Vienna and very much influenced by 
one of my favourite restaurants there, Zum Schwarzen Kameel. 

Fischer’s was the first restaurant Shayne Brady did for us. Great 
designers take the kernel of an idea and grow it, and this is what he 
has done here. I was helped by my wife, who trawled the websites of 
Europe to find paintings. She would find 30 potential pictures, and 
I’d choose four or five. Her greatest find was the portrait of Richard 
Tauber that dominates the far end of the restaurant. He was Europe’s 
greatest tenor in early-20th-century Vienna, and he actually ended 
up in London, which fitted with the story that I’d created. 

The most important thing in a restaurant is to send out a clear 
message of what it’s trying to be, so it helps if there’s a backstory. The 
story of Fischer’s is that of Otto and Maria Fischer, one Jewish, 
the other Catholic, escaping Vienna before the war. As immigrants to 


London they ended up in Whitechapel or north-west London on the 
Finchley Road. So this is a story of them opening a restaurant, very 
much in the style of ones they’d worked at in Vienna. 

Clocks feature in all our restaurants. They are in the tradition of 
grand cafes, and often to be found in brasseries near train stations 
or in city-centre meeting places. Everybody is in a hurry, everybody is 
looking at their watch. The beauty of having a clock in a restaurant 
is that it’s not just a cultural reference, but it also offers a practical 
use - the host can check the time and whether the appointment needs 
to be bought to a close without rudely looking at their wrist. 

CC— Location is very important to the type of restaurant. We take an 
organic approach and ask ourselves questions when entering a new 
neighbourhood: will we fit in? Wili people like us? Do people want 
us? It’s important to work that way round; we are careful not to impose 
ourselves on an area. Being welcomed by a new neighbourhood is 
a wonderful thing for a restaurateur. 
fischers.co.uk 
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The Delaunay 

EUROPEAN RESTAURANT/CAFE, WC2 

2012 


JK— We acquired this as a concrete sheli - it was a building that had 
been demolished and rebuilt behind a faqade. But there was another 
element included, a 2,000sq ft space at the front. When I asked the 
agent what it was for, he explained that it came with At use, which 
means a takeaway cafe such as Pret A Manger. To Chris’s horror I said, 
“We’ll do that!” So, it gave birth to The Counter at The Delaunay. 

CC— We felt that we could add something new to the takeaway genre, 
providing quality and original dishes served with a high level of customer 
care. A cut above the many choices available on the high street. 

JK— The restaurant was designed by David Collins. He and I would 
always fight and then make up. I remember saying to him, “You have 
to stop trying to impress people.” He was trying to give us perforated- 
metal lampshades and so on, which was very Brooklyn at the time. 

Restaurants are the heart and soul of culture throughout Europe — 
particularly the grand cafes, where you find the genesis of art and 
creativity, or even revolution. A great restaurant is a catalyst for 


whatever you want. If you ask people, “Why did you go to a restaurant 
the last time?”, they’ll say they went with their partner for a quiet 
dinner, they met friends, they met business colleagues. They went to 
celebrate, they went to commiserate. They maybe went on a first date, 
or to settle a divorce. The great estabiishments facilitate all those 
things, whether you’re young or old. 

The best restaurants have tables next to each other: one with 
20-year-olds, one with 70-year-olds. One is eating a hamburger and 
a beer, the other champagne and caviar. One’s in jeans and a sweater, 
the other is in black tie. And if it’s the 20-year-olds in black tie eating 
caviar and the 70-year-olds in sweaters eating hamburgers, then 
you’ve got an interesting mix. Restaurants should never dominate: 
you don’t want the music to be too loud; you don’t want the staff to 
be overbearing; you don’t want the prices to be too high. Show me a 
restaurant with a fantastic view and I’ll show you a boring restaurant. 
Because a third of the people are looking out of the window, and the 
other two-thirds are hacked off because they didn’t get a window seat. 
There’s no atmosphere, ends 




AMERICA’S CUP. 

BRITISH TIMEKEEPING. 

Bremont has been appointed the Official Timing Partner of the 35th America’s Cup - and of the 
defending champions, ORACLE TEAM USA. To celebrate, we’ve created four limited edition timepieces. 
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Photographs by Baker & Evans 



Essentials No. 01 

DERBIES 

01 Lanvin - £550 02 Dior Homme - £790 03 Prada - £750 04 Crockett & Jones - £335 
05 Jimmy Choo - £495 06 Gieves & Hawkes — £450 07 Nicoie Farhi — £395 
08 JM Weston - £530 09 Tod’s - £350 10 Church’s - £310 
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Essentials No. 02 

KITCHEN KNIVES 

01 Canadian antique paring knife, by Sabatier-K - £80 02 Suminagashi 170mm, by Santoku - £175 
03 Masakage Koishi Honesuki, by Hiroshi Kato — £155 04 GS series 80mm tomato knife, by Globai - £96 05 Cleaver, by Will Ferraby Knives - £450 
06 Kasumi 20cm carving knife, by Seki - £135 07 “S" 310mm salmon knife, by Zivilling JA Henkels — £82 
08 Sazanami Gyuto 18cm, by Ryusen - £155 09 General purpose knife, by Blenheim Forge — £120 10 Oyster knife 4281, by Wusthof - £37 
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VERONIOUE NICHANIAN, 
HERMES’S ARTISTIC DIRECTOR 
FOR THE MEN’S UNIVERSE, 
PHOTOGRAPHED AT RUE DU 
FAUBOURG SAINT-HONORE, PARIS 


MATERIAL 

WORLD 

By Johnny Davis 

The vision of Veronique Nichonion 

Photographs by Angela Moore 


In 2007, the American fashion writer Dana Thomas published De/rtjre, 
a book about the luxury- clothing business. It got excellent reviews 
(The Daily Telegraph called it “definitive”). Still, it’s hard to imagine it 
being on the shelves of many luxury-label CEOs. Thomas’s thesis is 
that luxury no longer means very much at all. She proves fearless in her 
investigations of the discount outlets of California, the shopping malls 
of Las Vegas and the sweatshops of China. She calls out the business 
practices of the fanciest fashion labels, and offers a dim view of the 
bosses of the most powerful conglomerates. (Her publishers must have 
had terrific lawyers.) The culture she describes is one of greed and 
inanity, with prices heading one way and quality the other, with no end 
in sight. “The luxury industry has. . . sacrificed its integrity, undermined 
its products, tarnished its history and hoodwinked its customers,” she 
writes. It’s Fast Food Nation for clothes, basically. Still, over almost 
400 pages, there is one brand that emerges not just unscathed, but 
victorious: Hermes. “To see how an Hermes bag is made is to understand 
what luxury once was and what it is no longer,” Thomas coos. 

Hermes is best known for its bags. It produces lady’s handbags 
even men have heard of: the Kelly, named after Grace Kelly, and the 
Birkin - so-called after Jane Birkin was upgraded on an Air France 
flight, complained to her neighbour that her carry-on needed more 
pockets, and together they sketched the solution on a sick bag. Her 
neighbour was Jean-Louis Dumas, Hermes’s then chief executive. 

The company dates back more than 175 years, to 1837, when 
Thierry Hermes established a horse-harness-making business in 
Paris for the French bourgeoisie. Horse transportation was on the up: 
during the 1860s there were 90,000 horses in the French capital, and 
by 1880 the business had moved to high-end premises on rue du 
Faubourg Saint-Honore, near the Champs-Elysees. By the start of the 
20th-century, Thierry’s two grandsons were in charge, introducing 
leather products for cars, such as a special trunk to fit into the back 
of a Bugatti and leather map holders, as well as acquiring the European 
patent for the zip. In the 'Twenties, Hermes got into manufacturing 
clothes - a range of sporting outfits to complement its accessories. 
By the Fifties there were scarves, a fragrance, and, taking Hermes to 
a larger masculine audience, silk neck ties. 


The company made a virtue of its old-fashioned business model, 
rejecting mass production, assembly lines and mechanisation. Its 
goods were almost entirely made in France by hand in medium-sized 
workshops (“ateliers Hermes”), with an emphasis on expensive and 
rare materials. Many products were made from start to finish by 
a single person, guaranteeing uniqueness, said Hermes, and dedication. 

The society set loved it. In F Scott Fitzgerald’s Tender is the Night, 
Nicole Diver buys “two chamois leather jackets of kingfisher blue and 
burning bush from Hermes” . Helmut Newton was a fan, declaring the 
rue du Faubourg Saint-Honore store “the most expensive and luxurious 
sex shop in the world”. “In its glass cases there were displayed great 
collections of spurs, whips, leatherwear and saddles,” he wrote in his 
autobiography. “The sales ladies were dressed like strict teachers, 
in wraparound grey flannel skirts, blouses closed to the neck and 
a brooch in the shape of a riding crop pinned to their bosoms.” In the 
Seventies, he produced a homage for Vogue, famously featuring 
a model on all fours on a Paris hotel bed with a saddle on her back. 
“After seeing the Vogue pages, [Robert Dumas, Jean-Louis’ father] 
succumbed to malaise,” Newton writes. “Happily, he recovered.” 

Throughout the 20th century, Hermes remained one of the world’s 
greatest luxury brands. But, with its focus on artisans — until relatively 
recently all its leather goods were still being handmade in 12 French 
workshops by 3,000-plus skilled workers — there was obviously 
a ceiling. In 1993, a restructuring allowed the company to sell off four 
per cent of its shares, creating a war chest for expansion. Jean-Louis 
Dumas had already added to their portfolio men’s ready-to-wear, 
tableware and furniture. (Hermes also owns John Lobb shoes, and has 
minority stakes in Saint-Louis crystal, Puiforcat silversmiths and Leica 
cameras.) Between 1989 and 2006, sales grew four-fold, to $L9bn. 

Today, the company is run by Axel Dumas, the 45-year-old chief 
executive and the sixth generation of the founding family. Hermes 
now employs an army of craftspeople, but craftspeople they remain, 
from the artisans in the special-orders workshop to custom shirtmakers 
in an atelier near the Bastille. Suits and knitwear are made in Italy, 
silks are printed in Lyon. The leather goods are still produced 
in France, with 15 new leather centres being opened up to cope 
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with demand. Hermes prefers to employ no more than 250 people in 
each — any more and, the thinking goes, nobody knows anyone and 
it starts to become a factory. Hermes now includes 14 product divisions 
including leather, watches, footwear, stationery, enamel and decorative 
arts. Company stock has gone up 175 per cent in the past five years. 
Last year, it set a record, reporting an operating profit of $1.69bn 
(£1.08bn) with $5bn (£3.2bn) in sales — the fastest growing company 
in this sector over the past six years. In a recent Forbes magazine 
ranking of the world’s most innovative public companies, Hermes sat 
at number 13, ahead of Netflix and Starbucks. 

Of course, Hermes also sells plenty of clothes: it has become 
a major player in ready-to-wear. Martin Margiela, Jean Paul Gaultier, 
and a dozen or so others have come and gone as designers of its 
womenswear. But since 1988, the men’s division has been overseen by 
Veronique Nichanian. Until her appointment, Hermes menswear was 
successful but stuffy. It was best known for its silk ties. No bad thing, 
you might think - constructed by hand and with the patterns woven 
not printed, they remain a badge of success among men today. (“The 
Hermes Roulez Cheval may be the most iconic tie of all time,” reckons 
one menswear blog. “It is a status symbol, like a private chopper or 
a house in the Hamptons.”) But under Nichanian, Hermes started 
producing men’s ready-to-wear so luxurious and covetable it quickly 
attained an iconic status all of its own. 

Nichanian arrived at Hermes with impeccable credentials. She had 
finished top of her class at the prestigious Ecole de la Chambre 
Syndicale de la Couture Parisienne (where, she says, “they spoke to 
us of nothing but haute couture”), and then spent 12 years at Cerruti, 
eventually co-managing the men’s collections. 

When she was headhunted by Jean-Louis Dumas, Nichanian told 
him she had no interest in making clothes for a target demographic. 
She wanted to make “clothing objects”, beautiful individual pieces, 
clothes in the style of her mother’s Kelly bag, with the same qualities 
of perennial elegance, designed to accompany the owner through life. 
She favours mixing traditional craftsmanship with the latest 
technological advances - even coming up with a few of her own. She 
has combined neoprene with shorn mink, created a collection out of 
Japanese washi paper, and transformed crocodile skin into “croco 
chiffon”, a fabric so lightweight it works as a T-shirt. Fifteen years 
ago, she decided she wanted to experiment with stretch linen, but 


such a fabric didn’t exist - so she invented it, mixing linen with elastic 
fibres. (In this regard, at least, the 61-year-old’s work is as avant-garde 
as that of any supposedly out-there young designer.) One of the 
reasons Hermes clothes feel so exclusive is because they really are: 
materials are created solely for them, and their practice is to buy 
up entire runs of leather to thwart the competitors. Nichanian often 
refers to her work as “selfish clothing”, by which she means clothing 
with details only the wearer is aware of: an inside pocket lined with 
lambskin, say. “I love clothes to have multiple lives,” she says. “So 
I play on the reversible, on detachable things, on the material inside.” 

Her first collection for Hermes won her the City of Paris Grand 
Prix of Creative Art. In 2010, she was given France’s highest 
decoration, the Legion of Honour. Today, she has the lofty title 
directrice artistique Vunivers homme — “artistic director for the men’s 
universe”. Not only is Nichanian one of the few women designing 
high-end fashion for men, not least since Ann Demeulemeester and 
Jil Sander unceremoniously left their own labels, she is one of the 
longest-serving creative stalwarts of any fashion house - 27 years. 
She may also be the most successful designer you’ve never heard of. 
Like Hermes itself, she favours discretion over grand statements. 
(Compared to some contemporaries she’s discreet to the point of 
anonymity.) Not for Nichanian the overtly branded accessory or the 
fast euro of the diffusion line. Her fans are adept at spotting one of 
her exquisite silk shirts solely by the length or height of the collar. 

“Over the years, Veronique has created a new approach to men’s 
luxury,” says Jason Basmajian, Gieves & Hawkes’s creative director. 
“She has established the standard for anti-bling and consistently 
maintained her view; understated, refined, deceptively simple 
elegance have become the codes for her collections. A celebration of 
luxurious materials, evaluated detailing and superb craftsmanship.” 

Celebrities love her work, but Hermes isn’t about to exploit that 
fact. You’ll never see a pop star in its ads. (In 2009, Nichanian’s friend 
Eric Clapton wrote a piece singing her praises for the French newspaper 
Liberation - far more chic.) 

Like Dana Thomas, Nichanian has a problem with the way luxury 
businesses have come to conduct themselves. “Luxury does not mean 
anything,” she says. “For me, I should say that luxury - it is excellence, 
and it is only about that. I don’t like it when there is too much turnover. 
Something that is shiny or has a big logo, that’s not luxury at all. 


FROM LEFT: HERMES 
LION TRAINERS; 
BACKPAOK; LE FLANEUR 
D’HERMES BICYCLE 
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But you can have a very tiny thing in a very small store, which is luxury. 
It’s the way it’s done: a special stone, a special wood... I’m very 
attentive of that.” 

• •• 

We are talking in Hermes’s flagship store and HQ at rue du Faubourg 
Saint-Honore. It’s a spring morning, and I’ve been ushered up to the 
roof garden, where Nichanian is having her photo taken for The Big 
Black Book. She is dressed casually but impeccably, in fitted jeans and 
a pristine white shirt. She is also disarmingly cheerful, joking with the 
photographer and calling me over for a picture, though we’ve just met. 
The garden is in bloom with white roses, and framed by apple and pear 
trees. Hermes is surely the only fashion house to employ its own 
gardener, Yasmine (she comes and says hi). Visitors are sometimes 
presented with a jar of apple jelly, made from fruit from the garden and 
tied up with grosgrain ribbon. It’s possible see across the rue Boissy 
d’Anglas and into the windows of Lanvin. Fifty years ago, the men of 
Hermes would woo the ladies of Lanvin by throwing scraps of leather 
over to them, resulting in a steady stream of weddings between the two 
houses. (Today, a Hermes silk scarf, “Minuit au Faubourg”, features 
a silhouette of Lanvin designer Alber Elbaz waving from his workplace.) 

Last September, a less romantic union between Hermes and another 
fashion titan, LVMH, was averted. Following a long court battle, the 
houses declared an entente cordiale, one that resulted in LVMH’s CEO 
Bernard Arnault abandoning almost two-thirds of the 23 per cent 
shareholding in Hermes he had amassed since 2002, without its 


LEFT: HERMES HO AND 
FLAGSHIP STORE, PARIS 

BELOW: REFURBISHED 
BOND STREET STORE 



knowledge, with the aim of controlling Hermes. To fight off the seemingly 
inevitable takeover by LVMH — owners of over 60 brands, including 
Louis Vuitton, Fendi and Moet & Chandon - Axel Dumas persuaded 50 
family members from three Hermes branches to pool their shares into 
what was essentially a $16bn co-op, called H5L The contributors, 
representing 50.2 per cent of all company shares, were contractually 
obliged not to sell for 20 years. Hermes remains independent. 

“We fight for that, because it’s very important,” says Nichanian. 
“It’s the things you believe in, the trust you have in things that make 
us different to other brand names. We have to defend that. It’s very 
special at Hermes, and I have the impression that ever 3 d;hing we make, 
each object, each [item of] clothes... people can feel that emotion. 
The whole company expresses that. That’s why employees stay so 
long here, because we are very happy. It’s the spirit of family.” 

• •• 

Menswear is in a good place right now. Since 2010, sales of men’s 
designer clothing have risen twice as fast as women’s, something 
Hermes addressed this year with a revamp of its London flagship on 
New Bond Street. As well as doubling the floorspace, it turned the 
whole of the ground floor over to menswear and accessories (a reversal 
of the traditional retail logic that dictates the ground floor draws in 
fhe women, and one that represents either a victory for shopping 
equality or an admission that men are too lazy to deal with stairs, 
depending on your viewpoint). MAN’ifeste, a new Hermes website 
dedicated to the “men’s universe”, launched at the start of September. 
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HERMES MENSWEAR A/W '15, 
ENTITLED “A STROLL IN THE CITy” 


Have men’s attitudes to shopping changed? “Yes, it’s starting to,” she 
says. “They are much more self-conscious and prefer to shop by 
themselves, also to express their own personality much more than 
before. Before that there was some contrat de societe . . . society said 
you have to wear suits. I think now men express their personality with 
colour, with different shapes and with mixing things up. I love that.” 

Menswear’s current relaxed take on suited-and-booted is 
something Nichanian has promoted. The jacket, not the suit, has been 
front and centre of her collections for a while. 

“From the beginning, the jacket has been the most important piece 
for me,” she says. “It shapes the body with the shoulder, and the 
proportion of the length of the body. At Hermes [the jacket] looks very 
casual, very casual-chic. It can express different material, different 
colourisation much more than suits. The jacket is the masterpiece.” 

For her current autumn/winter collection — named “A Stroll In The 
City” and inspired by the flaneur — that means mixing tailoring with 
softly spoken but exotic sportswear; mink track bottoms, crocodile 
sweatshirts, calf skin jackets and embroidered sheepskin. Nichanian 
remains in touch with current trends, but seldom at their whim. She 
hates diktats. She was once told white socks were a no-no, so she put 
them on every model that season. She Is a fan of the style faux pas, 
which is another way of saying personality: the way Serge Gainsbourg 
put a blazer with a white shirt and reptile shoes, for example. “Even 
The Rolling Stones, when Mick Jagger got married in white sneakers. 
It was 40 years ago. It was very daring at the time.” She doesn’t design 
for archetypes — the rock star or jet-setter - and in this sense, too, 
she may have been ahead of the curve: men’s culture is so mixed up 
now that those archetypes no longer exist, if they ever did. 

Instead of creating a collection with a theme, she designs each 
piece of clothing in isolation. They come together for the catwalk in 
the same way you or I might get dressed in the morning: with what’s 
at our disposal In our wardrobes. (Unlike other designers, everything 
you see on the catwalk you can buy in the shops.) For this reason 
nothing really dates. A good job, too, you might say, given the price. 
The aforementioned crocodile-leather T-shirt went on sale for 
£60,000, while even a beach towel will set you back £815. 



“When you buy something costly, you want to keep it for a long time, ” 
Nichanian explains. And anyway, she says, there’s a difference 
between costly and expensive. You can take something cheap and put 
a big number on it. Or you can invest in the best quality, choosing 
cashmere yarn that costs €200 rather than €20, and go from there. 
Growing up in Paris, Nichanian was obsessed by fabric. Every Saturday 
she would visit the fabric shops and return laden with material, 
until her mother told her she’d had enough. “Since the beginning, 
my interest was in fabrics more than clothes,” she says. “Even in 
school, I was doing my clothes myself. I liked to be not dressed like 
the others. I wanted people to say, ‘Oh, that’s nice’, or, ‘How has she 
made those things?”’ She once made a beautiful raincoat out of plastic, 
only to chop through the arms with her sewing machine. “And I always 
loved men’s shoes,” she adds. “My mum was desperate.” 

Still today she loves visiting Premiere Vision, the three-day fabric 
fair held every September in Paris, where 1,800 exhibitors from 30 
countries display their wares. “ It’s the most beautiful fair in the world, ” 
she says. “The Japanese, Italians, English, Irish - they all come. I love 
to be there and talk [to the suppliers). You know, I have difficulty in 
delegating and it’s not that I don’t have a fantastic team, really they 
are very good. But when I see things myself, it gives me an emotion 
that’s a starting point [for design). It’s like a love affair every day.” 

She says she only sees one other designer there. “It’s Paul Smith. 
And he says, ‘Veronique, you are here, too! We are the big names.’” 

The other fashion companies don’t attend? 

“The companies, yes,” she says. “The designers not so much.” 

Nichanian had arranged for us to visit Cite des Metiers, the 
workshops in Pantin, a 45-minute drive to the north-east of Paris. 
While we wait for the rest of our party, it seems rude not to take a look 
around the flagship store (you can slip between the six-storey company 
HQ and the two-storey shop via a discreet doorway). Calling 24 rue 
du Faubourg Saint-Honore a shop is an understatement. It’s a shop 
in the same way the Odeon of Herodes Atticus in Athens a theatre. 
Customers enter though cast iron doors and across a mosaic of the 
H logo, created by an uncle of Emile Hermes almost a century ago. 
The walls are lined with 18th- and 19th-century equestrian paintings. 
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Among them hangs one of a set of three portraits of Louis XV, painted 
by Jean-Baptiste van Loo in 1723. Another is in the Louvre. 

On the ground floor, men wander among the immaculate tailoring, 
occasionally stopping to stroke the zip-neck cashmere jumpers or 
handsome tweed coats. (Nichanian’s clothes demand to be stroked: 
“Of course! Because when you see It on the runway. It’s beautiful - the 
shape, the colour. But you have to touch it, feel it, put it on, to feel 
the sensation. It’s so different!’’) Further back hang bridles, hacking 
jackets and saddles — the latter continue to be handmade by Hermes. 
Upstairs, the other departments are doing a roaring trade in cutlery, 
fragrances and cushions. A toddler’s rocking horse, the Hermy Cheval 
Pixel, is priced at €2,700. A chess set, its pieces made from African 
padauk and ebony and its board from birds-eye maple, is on sale for 
€4,600. Tempting, for sure, but by that time our car has arrived. 

Most of the Hermes workshops left rue du Faubourg Saint-Honore 
for Pantin in 1992. To further progress vertical integration, in 2010 
Hermes purchased two crocodile farms in Australia and an alligator 
farm in Louisiana to supply them with the finest leathers. Inside one 
of the modern stone-and-glass buildings, we take a lift to the second 
floor and meet Cyril Branderburg, who oversees the men’s leather 
workshop. Half a dozen people sit at white tables sewing or cutting 
patterns in silence, working from blueprints closer to technical 
drawings than fashion sketches. “It’s more like a research and 
development laboratory,” Branderburg says. “We work on developing 
prototypes for the collections.” Hermes is also proud of Its bespoke 
programme: whether you’re after a jacket like one that’s already in 
the shops, but in a different colour, or something from your wildest 
imagination, Hermes will endeavour to make it. 

“Our job is to understand what Mrs Nichanian and the designers 
expect,” says Branderburg. “Sometimes... not that we go wrong, but 
sometimes they have been evolving in the meantime, and the collection 
has become much looser or more narrow, and we have to adapt. Our 
job Is to never give up.” Just cutting a piece of leather to form the 
basis for a single T-shirt can take someone nine hours. 

Some of the finished work is displayed on mannequins. A biker 
jacket made of crocodile leather that’s intended to be worn in summer 



and is as light as a wind cheater. A customised safari jacket in velvety 
calfskin. A special-order coat lined entirely with Hermes silk scarves. 
One of the team is poring over a varsity jacket. “For the past six or 
seven years, this client has ordered them,” Branderburg says. “I think 
it’s the 20th we’ve made. This is navy blue with white sleeves and 
pocket details. But it can have different cuffs, it can be lambskin, it 
can be blue, brown, powder pink. We also make biker jackets for him. 

“He’s passionate about Hermes. Very obviously.” 

Branderburg would only reveal his client’s line of business: the 
music industry. (Pure speculation, but Kanye West - “Luxury rap/ the 
Hermes of verses... /I get it eustom, you a customer” — has certainly 
worn a few in his time.) “I’d love to open their wardrobe,” Branderburg 
says. “Like: mine, mine, mine!” 

• •• 

That morning, I had asked Nichanian if she ever felt restricted by 
designing for men - that cliche that menswear is boring compared 
to womenswear. All those trousers - less of the avant garde silhouettes. 

“No, there are so many things to express in the way you make 
these clothes. To bring new experiences to men. To bring them the 
comfort they’ve discovered in sporting clothes, for example. To 
express new proportions. It’s not boring at all. Now many more people 
discover the men’s line and men’s fashion - it’s very interesting.” 

Twenty-seven years in any job is pretty good going. At a fashion 
house, its remarkable. You wonder if Nichanian’s restless Innovation 
wouldn’t see her seeking new challenges. She must have had offers. 

“When I say I have freedom here, I have all the freedom,” she said. 
“I do the exact collection I want. Since the beginning I have had no 
pressure to put much more ties out, or do this or that. Nothing. Not 
even [more] bags! I talk with my friends in the business and they think 
it’s unique. You know, many brand names, they do their business with 
the shoes or the bags and not so much with the clothes. We do.” 

What about her own label? Wouldn’t that be a cool thing? 

At this she looked genuinely confused. 

“But it would be exactly the same,” she said, ends 
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I took karate with Chuck Norris and got all 

the way up to brown belt. I have the broken 
ribs to prove it. I haven’t kept in practice, 
but I could still do 40 push-ups in one shot. 
Maybe a few more. 

You’re more inclined to jump in the water 

with a bunch of characters when you’re 
younger. I don’t mean that literally. You 
go to places for no other reason than that’s 
what all your friends are doing. It’s about 
being together, feeling part of a gang and 
meeting interesting people. That goes away. 
And a lot of those friends are no longer here. 
I’m living longer than I’m supposed to. 

I’ll have a glass of wine or a tequila maybe 
twice a week. I don’t smoke cigars any more. 
No drugs. I don’t even take painkillers. 

I’m nervous about that for some reason. 

I’m very bad with clothes. I hate shopping 
for them. When I was out with the boys 
dating they used to drag me over to Beverly 
Hills and get me all duded up. I’d wear 
a Borsalino hat and I looked cute as the 
dickens - I think. Now I’ve got enough 
clothes to wear something different every 
day for a couple of weeks. Guess what? 

I pick two or three things and all the rest 
of stuff is just hanging there. 

A British critic once said, “He’s a one-trick 
pony’s one-trick pony.” My daughter 
was dying when that happened [Gehry’s 
daughter, Leslie, died of cancer in 2008], 
so my defences were down and I didn’t 
take it very well. I’ve never had somebody 
that I respect say something really biting. 
Not yet, anyway. You can be the first. 

I grew up in Toronto. At the time, slot 
machines were legal in Canada, so my 
father had maybe 40 or 50 of them placed 
in restaurants and he would collect the 
money from them. That didn’t last long. 

He did a lot of things but never very 
successfully. One thing he did that was 
quite special was dressing windows for 
a grocery store. I think he would have liked 
to have worked more on the artsy side, but 
he didn’t have the education. My mother 
always wanted to go to law school, but 
women didn’t go to college in those days. 


My favourite thing to watch on television 
is Foyle's War. 

I was having troubie with the first wife and 

probably drinking a little and running away 
from things. One day a friend of mine said, 
“I’m taking you somewhere and I want you 
to shut up.” He took me to Milton Wexler, 
who was a psychoanalyst. He treated many 
Hollywood people. I had private sessions 
for a couple of years, and then started in 
a group of 15 people. This was in the early 
Eighties. The miracle of it was that if they 
turned on you, it was 14 people against one 
and you couldn’t dismiss what they were 
saying. It really worked. Before that I was 
not able to give speeches. It made me more 
confident and loosened me up. 

I used to go sailing by myself. It clears 
your mind and you come back feeling like 
everything’s going to be OK. Now I go 
with friends, mostly architects or artists. 

We gossip about everybody: “Did you 
see what Norman Foster did this week?!” 

All of us sit around and fester over whatever 
it is that makes us angry. The control is 
inside you — you can change it at the flip of 
a switch, but you don’t do it because for some 
reason you enjoy feeling sorry for yourself. 

I had a cousin who was a chemical engineer. 
They were looked up to in our family, so 
I thought I wanted to do that, too. In high 
school, I went to visit a laboratory for 
chemical engineering and that was terribly 
boring. They were preparing paints for 
automobiles. The guy that took me there, 
at the end of it he said, “I don’t know what 
you’re going to be, but this ain’t for you.” 

Did I feel ready for fatherhood? The first 
time around it was complicated. We had 
two girls. Problems with the wife shortly 
after, and then leaving when they were 
aged 12 or 13. All the things that rain upon 
you from that kind of experience, which 
are mostly bad. The kids hate you, the 
mother. . . you know, all that stuff. The new 
batch is great. One of them’s working with 
me — he’s an architect - and the other one’s 
a painter. I think we hang out together more 
than I did with the first group. 


Thirty per cent of the construction industry 
is waste. If the budget is $100m, then 
$30m is for nothing. Lost. With the 
technology we’ve developed, a lot of that 
waste has been cut down. I take real pride 
in budget control. If you ask somebody 
if the Guggenheim Museum in Bilbao was 
an expensive building, then 90 per cent 
of people would put up their hands. It 
was built for $300 per sq ft. It’s a really 
inexpensive building. Nobody believes 
that. Is this true? Could this be true? 

It’s fucking true! 

I wouldn’t say I’m a full-fledged, card- 
carrying atheist, but on the other hand 
I don’t really think much about God. I went 
to Hebrew school and I had bar mitzvah in 
Canada and up until that point I was quite 
religious. A friend and I shared a physics 
class and we decided to prove there was no 
God. We went through The Bible and found 
130 or 150 — I forget exactly how many — 
contradictions, wrote them all out, made 
this little book and delivered it to our 
teacher. We were both declared atheists 
and none of the girls in the school would 
date us. That was terrible. 

I have two books by my bedside: 

Don Quixote and Alice in Wonderland. 

You can find today in Don Quixote: the 
miscommunication, the misunderstanding. 
It’s all there. Cervantes was on the money. 

The challenge of designing and making 
something is like pulling a rabbit out of 
a hat. Somehow it all comes together and 
- voilal — it looks good and everybody 
likes it. I don’t know how that happens. 

I love ice hockey but I can’t play any more. 

I have what every old guy has: back problems. 

Don’t overload all your problems on other 
people. Most of the problems you’ve got 
are usually stupid things that you build 
up in your own head and they aren’t really 
that relevant. Real sickness - when you 
lose a kid — that was horrible for me. 

I spent almost every day at the hospital 
with my daughter for three or four months. 
That was really hard. Except for things like 
that, I think we’re lucky to be here, ends 
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THE 

BRAUN 

IDENTITY 

By Richard Benson 

What Dieter Rams did for us 

Photographs by Marius W Hansen 


These days, people make all sorts of claims about the capacity of good 
design to improve our lives and attain art-like status, but it’s still 
pretty unusual to find a brand whose toasters, hi-fis and hairdryers 
are routinely said to be inspired by the work of Immanuel Kant. In 
the case of Germany’s Braun, however, collectors, critics and designers 
reference Kant, and German philosophers such as Hegel and Marx 
who were influenced by him, as a matter of course. 

“It’s to do with thinking about the whole,” says Peter Kapos, leading 
UK Braun collector and owner of the Das Programm website, which sells 
vintage Braun items. “Kant began a tradition of devising ideas to explain 
the universe. Braun, in its classic Fifties to Eighties period, was thinking 
about products for improving the totality of one’s life and society.” 

“It’s about asking what the world needs, and not how you can add 
more decoration,” Braun’s current head of design, Oliver Grabes, tells 
me in his office in Kronberg, near Frankfurt. “Our great designer 
Dieter Rams was brilliant at expressing that, but he said the idea was 
rooted in Kant and subsequent philosophers, really.” 

“It’s to do with understanding that what we make of objects is 
based on our previous experience,” explains Klaus Kemp, head of the 
Dieter Rams archive, and vice-director of Frankfurt’s Museum of 
Applied Art where the archive is housed. “Which is what Kant said. 


and for the great Braun designers, it meant that if you made products 
with the user truly in mind, you could better their experience, and so 
improve the world.” 

Braun is a German electronics company founded in 1921 and owned 
by Procter & Gamble since 2005. When aficionados refer to “Braun 
design”, however, they are usually thinking of the products made 
between the Fifties and Nineties, mostly under the stewardship of 
a young chief design officer called Dieter Rams. Several of these - the 
portable SK2 radio, the SK4 radiogram, the KF20 coffee maker, for 
example — invented forms for new electronic devices that became 
standard, and they or their direct descendants are still made and sold 
today. The events that gave rise to that golden - or rather, beautiful 
matt-grey and stainless-steel — period of innovation make up one 
of the more remarkable stories of recent European social history, but 
the famous face of the company is undoubtedly Rams. Having been 
made rather unfashionable by the playful post-modernism of brands 
such as Alessi and Philippe Starck in the Eighties and Nineties, Braun’s 
Rams-period functionalism is now enjoying a revival. 

The revival has been given momentum by an exhibition of Dieter 
Rams’ work. Less and More, which has been travelling the world since 
it was put together in Japan in 2008. Since then, there have been 


THE 1970 HID •• HAIRDRYER 
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HANDLE TO RESEMBLE 
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RIGHT: THE 1956 SK^, 

KNOWN AS “SNOW WHITE’S 
COFFIN”, COMBINED A 
RADIO AND RECORD PLAYER. 
REPLACING THE METAL LID 
WITH A PLEXIGLASS ONE 
STOPPED THE RATTLING 
HEARD AT VOLUME ON OTHER 
CONTEMPORARY DEVICES 


BELOW: THE 1958 BRAUN T3 
POCKET RADIO FEATURES 
A SCROLLING WHEEL — AND 
HAS DRAWN COMPARISONS TO 
APPLE’S ORIGINAL 2002 IPOD 





ABOVE: THE SIXTANT SHAVER 
WAS BLACK INSTEAD OF THE 
USUAL WHITE, MAKING IT 
MORE DESIRABLE TO MEN 
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numerous monographs, and prices for Braun collectables have in some 
cases more than doubled since 2010. 

The change was initiated, however, by Jony Ive’s assumption of 
control of Apple’s industrial design team back in 1999. Under Ive, 
Apple made design a key marketing point and began introducing 
a new school of Apple products — iMac, iPod, iPhone, iPad — that 
consciously imitated Rams’ work. Ive has openly paid tribute to Rams 
(some of Rams’ forms are, he says, “beyond improvement”), and sent 
him a pre-launch iPhone with a note that called it a “homage”. 

A homage it was, seemingly lifting the keypad design from the 
1978 ET22 calculator, just as the earlier iPod had lifted the look of 
the 1958 T3 pocket radio. People who know him say Rams keeps the 
phone on his desk at home, and is flattered his work has inspired 
good, mass design; his insistence on superlative build quality made 
Braun costly, and he wanted to design for everyone. “I had a belief in 
how the world should be furnished, and how man should live in this 
artificial environment,” he wrote in the catalogue for Less and More. 
“Each piece of furniture is also a design for a certain kind of world 
and way of living, they respect a specific vision of mankind.” 

• •• 

There is a well-known version of the Dieter Rams/Braun story that 
can be summarised as; company remodels itself in Germany’s post-war 
reconstruction period; does so by rediscovering the spirit of the 
Bauhaus, the German functionalist art and design school intimidated 
into closure by the Nazis in 1933; discovers the sympathetic Rams, 
and makes cool stuff for the next 30 years. This is not an entirely 
inaccurate account, but in some ways it misses more than it reveals. 

Eor a start, although the Bauhaus makes a great reference point 
because we’ve all heard of it, its influence can be overstated. German 
scholars such as Klaus Kemp will wryly tell you the school’s reputation 
owed a great deal to the marketing skills of its founder, Walter Gropius. 
In reality, there were many early 20th century design practices and 
schools in Germany, Austria and the Netherlands who, like Gropius, 
were inspired by William Morris’ Arts and Crafts Movement to find 
new forms of modern beauty in designs whose form followed function. 
Erankfurt and its environs was home to various like-minded creatives, 
many of whom worked in the New Erankfurt project, an influential 
programme of modernist house-building led by architect Ernst May, 
whose spin-offs include the Futura typeface and the fitted kitchen. 

The New Frankfurt movement emphasised clean functionality. Its 
buildings were made for efficient use, and it was in a factory built as 
part of the programme that a young electrical engineer called Max 
Braun began mass-manufacturing radios and parts when his business 
took off in the late Twenties. 

Braun was a stern, pugnacious workaholic and inventive farmer’s 
son, who was part of a generation thrilled by radio in the way we are 
by personal computing. He had built a strong business by 1939, and 
though he was obliged to manufacture for the Nazis, he had a rebellious 
relationship with them. When they specified that only one model of 
domestic radio should be produced, with no capacity for picking up 
foreign stations, Braun left it capable of receiving signals from other 
countries. The authorities found out and he was pulled in for questioning. 


Braun had two sons, Artur and Erwin. They worked with their father 
— in the early Fifties Artur helped invent a new electric razor, which 
had a foil head with an oscillating blade beneath — but they were unlike 
him, being more expressive, liberal and interested in building a new 
country in the aftermath of World War II. When Max died of a heart 
attack in 1951, the scenario was akin to, say. The Kinks’ Ray and Dave 
Davies inheriting Morphy Richards in 1965 — all the more so because 
they quickly won a contract to make razors for Remington, the large 
revenues from which allowed them to experiment with product ranges. 

One of the first things they did was to create a magazine, a health centre 
and cafeteria for their employees, and to hire Dr Fritz Eichler, one of 
Erwin’s friends who was an art historian, set designer and film director. 

With Eichler, Erwin worked with academics and thinkers to build 
a new kind of brand and product range that would be different in every 
way. To create designs that would reflect that difference, he hired 
the new Hochschule fiir Gestaltung design academy in Ulm, southern 
Germany. The “Ulm School” sought to continue the work of the 
Bauhaus, and its designers first introduced the look that would 
become associated with Braun: modernist, barely decorated, honest 
about function almost in the way tools are. Some pieces could be so 
minimal as to be hardly “designed” at all; in the case of the 1955 SK2 
radio, made by Artur and Eichler, the perforated front was simply 
adapted material from an old fusebox. 

The collection was launched at the 1955 Electronic Exhibition in 
Diisseldorf, in special modular stands designed to suggest modern 
living rooms, with a dapper man demonstrating a restrained collection 
of products. It was the first time anyone had not tried to disguise 
consumer electronics as furniture, and the first time a brand had sold 
such devices as part of what we now call a lifestyle package. “You have 
to remember that at the time, large parts of German cities were rubble 
because of the bombing and people were living in cellars,” says Kapos. 
“Germans were morally devastated because of the Holocaust. They 
had to come to terms with things, and they were building everything 
from point zero. Braun believed that if you designed the world to look 
rational then the people will become rational and decent.” 

Horst Kaupp, who put up the stands at Diisseldorf, progressed to 
run the trade fair programme and now the Braun Collection museum 
in Kronberg, remembers the collective sense of purpose. “It was 
a family. The designers, Ulm, the workshops, the academics, the men 
putting up the stands. We had one shared aim.” The impact on other 
manufacturers was immediate, he says; the products themselves were 
breathtaking, all sleek, pale and streamlined against the great baroque 
walnut cabinets and sideboards, and the idea of making your product 
part of a design for living was barely comprehensible, even annoying 
to some people. The radio maker Max Grundig, a friend and rival of 
Herr Braun Snr, scolded Erwin for destroying his dad’s company. 

Four years later, Braun products would go on display in the New 
York Museum of Modern Art. 

• •• 

Those four years saw the recruitment and rapid ascent within the 
company of Dieter Rams. Aged 23 when he joined Braun as an interior 
designer in 1955, he had trained in architecture and interior design -» 
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at the Wiesbaden School of Art, where his teachers had been influenced 
by the New Frankfurt movement. He himself had been strongly 
influenced by his grandfather, a carpenter. Another big influence was 
bebop jazz, introduced to Germany by GIs stationed there in the Cold 
War. Ben Wilson, a product designer at Braun with a deep knowledge 
of the company’s history, says Rams and his team in the Fifties and 
Sixties listened to artists such as Miles Davis and Charlie Parker at 
work, and “loved the intense, minimal sound that made demands on 
the listener. They thought of themselves applying those principles to 
their own work.” He certainly applied it to his look: the Rams of today 
may look like the clever, twinkly, horn-rimmed uncle, but the one that 
arrived at Kronberg in 1955 was buzz-cut, sharp-suited and geek- 
spectacled, a sort of cooler German version of Dave Brubeck. 

At Braun’s Kronberg HQ, the design and graphics departments 
and engineering workshops were - and still are - close to each other, 
allowing individuals to talk and share opinions informally as projects 
develop. This fluidity between departments seems to have been a key 
element in its success. It may be why, for example, Wolfgang Schmittel, 
the graphic designer who produced the modern company logo in the 
mid-Fifties, was able to create markedly innovative graphics on the 
gadgets; the idea of using a range of colours from white to dark brown 
on toaster dials might seem obvious now, but it wasn’t before the team 
came up with it, and it’s the sort of thing that comes from fluid working 
rather than tight briefs from a distant boss. 

The fluidity allowed Rams to rise, giving him a chance to contribute 
ideas to product design. In 1956, he found himself working with Hans 
Gugelot, one of the Ulm men, on the SK4, a new combined radio and 
record player. Housed in elegant powdered metal and elm panelling, 
the SK4 was being designed deliberately to create a new style that 
was strictly functionalist, but with sufficient balance and harmony to 
make It unobtrusively restful on the eye. (Classic Braun products 
are sometimes incorrectly said to be purely functional, but of course 
aesthetics come into it — as can be seen in the SK4’s grill, Ulm, and 
then Rams’ team, were strongly influenced by Japanese notions 
of balance and the use of asymmetrical shapes to create a feeling of 
lightness.) Gugelot’s problem was the lid; made of sheet metal, the norm 
at the time, it rattled when the volume was turned up. In a meeting 
convened to discuss the problem. Rams suddenly had an idea, and 
excused himself. When he returned, he was carrying a sheet of a new 
clear plastic material he had come across in his interiors work. The SK4 
got a Plexiglass lid, and record-player design was changed forever. 

Because Artur and Erwin credited individual designers for their 
pieces. Rams’ name was attached to “Snow White’s Coffin”, as the SK4 
became known, and he became a protege of the Ulm designers. 
Subsequent work confirmed his talent. By 1961, he was designing the 
prestigious audio and photography lines, and replaced the Ulm team 
as the man responsible for maintaining the house style across all ranges. 
Braun had — and retains today — a small design team of between 15 
and 20 (similar Japanese companies can have 150 designers on one 

LEFT: THE 1965 SEMI-AUTOMATIC 
MPZ1 JUICER ENCAPSULATED 
RAMS' FUNCTIONAL PRINCIPLES — 

USERS SIMPLY PUSH THE FRUIT 
DOWN FOR JUICE 


product line). Rams was a famously prolific worker and good 
collaborator, but his ability to keep a consistent look across hundreds 
of diverse items is what really impresses senior designers such as Ive 
now. Not only was he able to work on, say, a one-off pair of round 
audio speakers with Arne Jacobsen, or define a look for hi-fis that 
endures to this day, or devise a 10-point credo of good design that 
made him a hugely popular lecturer, but he designed or oversaw 
a stream of products from food mixers to radical-looking wall-mounted 
hi-fi units - more than 500 during his 40 years with Braun - which 
“borders on the absurd”, according to Ive. 

On top of this, from 1959 he designed furniture for another 
German company, Vitsoe. Erwin agreed to the Vitsoe arrangement 
because he thought it would cross-promote Braun products, and 
he was rewarded when Rams created the 606 shelving system with 
dimensions to perfectly accommodate Braun audio components. 
Vitsoe is now owned by a British company, but the 606 remains in 
production, and is recognised as a clear inspiration for mass-market 
flat-pack furniture; in 1993, Ikea thanked him with a special award. 

His set-up during the classic Braun years bears comparison to 
Motown Records of the Sixties, where Berry Gordy could mix and 
match musicians and singers to get ever-changing versions of the 
label’s signature sound. Some designers worked across the range - 
Eichler, for example, cropped up everywhere - whereas others 
concentrated on one category, collaborating to a greater or lesser 
extent with Rams and others in the department. There was Richard 
Eischer, for example, who served 35 years on the lucrative electric 
razor line after he joined in the early Sixties; he introduced to them 
the classic, Ives-influencing Rams device of a single large on-off 
button. Dietrich Tubs, who joined around the same time, specialised 
in the clocks and watches that tend to be an entry-point for collectors. 
Eor reasons no one seems to know, while the overall product range 
was rational and restrained, added to only when there were significant 
technological improvements, there were dozens and dozens of 
timepieces — digital clocks, watches, wall clocks, travel alarms, each 
with a slight tweak or twist. The AB travel clocks are the best known, 
but for functional beauty it’s hard to beat Tubs’ 1975 “Eunctional”, 
a digital clock that took advantage of slim digital components to create 
an ugly-beautiful form based on two intersecting planes. 

• •• 

As for Rams himself, so much has been written about the essence of 
his style that you can forget the sheer mechanical inventiveness. With 
his restrained genius for colour, he revolutionized the electric razor 
category by switching from a rather surgical white casing to black, 
which encouraged men to see them as objects of desire. In the TPl, 
he created a portable radio-turntable 20 years before the Walkman. 
Your hi-fi looks like it does because he had the idea of putting it in 
minimal black or silver casing. He says his guiding principle is to strip 
away the unnecessary elements until only the essential remains, hence 
his catchphrase, “Less but better”. The moral value to this is that the 
substance of the product is more exposed, and the customer is able 
to see that new versions are released only when there has been 
a substantial development or improvement. 
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It all implies a righteous rigour that is important, but somehow misses 
out some of the warmth that comes from Rams’ sense of utility: the 
angled hairdryer handles and concave button-tops to stop fingers 
slipping are the most commonly cited example, but there are many 
others. Most endearing might be a detail on the TIOOO, an impossibly 
sophisticated shortwave receiver released in 1962. Rams realised 
it was so complex that the user would always need to refer to the 
instruction manual, and so the casing was designed with a slot that 
allowed said manual to be neatly stored and pulled out when required. 

In 1967, Erwin and Artur sold the company to Gillette, which wanted 
a stake in an electric razor market rivalling its wet shave business. 
Gillette cut the audio and pushed the company in a more pop, market- 
oriented direction, with orange and yellow plastics among the tasteful 
greys and blacks. Rams had no less influence, though; he was moved 
to the board, began receiving 606 shelves-full of awards, and did more 
speaking, developing an ecologically aware sensibility, seeing Braun’s 
long-lasting build quality as a way of conserving resources. 

In the Eighties, the range began to narrow, and the audio, coming 
under pressure from Japan, was cut further until it went altogether in 
the Nineties. It had, to an extent, been the soul of the company, and 
there is no denying that Braun felt diminished by the loss. Rams retired 
in 1995, and 10 years later Procter & Gamble bought Gillette, cutting 
the product range back to just the razors and a few other items that 
could achieve huge global sales. 

P&G is not, one suspects, a company much troubled by thoughts 
of German philosophy and the transformation of lives, and the design 
in the early years of its ownership was pretty much anonymous. In 
recent years, though, perhaps influenced by the Apple swell, Braun 
has begun to look back at its past to see if it can reapply the values 
to the 21st century. At the campus in Kronberg, a new innovation 
centre is being built; there have been some straight reissues of old 
products (clocks, calculators) and attractive reworkings of watches, 
with manufacturing outsourced to a British company. There will also 
be new kitchen appliances, designed in Kronberg but made by 
DeLonghi. The new Series 9 shaver doesn’t immediately strike you 
as Rams-esque, but for Oliver Grabes it is a modern version of the 
functional, tool-like aesthetic, complete with the trademark single 
large button, which also doubles as a thumb grip. 

It should be said that the workshops and design department are 
much the same as they were 50 years ago. Many employees have been 
there 20 or 30 years, and when I visited recently, there was still an 
old photo of Max Braun propped up on one milling machine. A sense 
of Wonka-ish intellectual mission can still be detected as well; at one 
point, product designer Ben Wilson, showing me around, explained 
how they’ve been “tinkling around to discover how to create volume 
without mass” in an experimental toothbrush. Both Wilson and Grabes 
are still in regular contact with Rams, who is a frequent visitor to 
Kaupp’s museum (“He doesn’t like all the coloured products together, 
though,” Wilson said. “He doesn’t like going in the room where the 
colours are jumbled together; he says, ‘Horst! Too much colour!”’). 

About Apple (or “the big fruit company” as they call it), the young 
designers are unfailingly courteous and grateful, although Horst 
occasionally slips. In the museum, there was a moment when he 
pointed to a piece of Braun hardware and said something in German 


RIGHT: THE 1971 PHASE ONE 
WITH FLIP-STYLE ALARM CLOCK 
AIDED DOZERS BY KEEPING 
BUTTONS TO A MINIMUM 


of which I could catch only the words “Apple” and then, triumphantly, 
“Braun!” “That’s something Apple copied...” Wilson says, translating 
for me. “Except that I wouldn’t say copied, Horst, I’d say we are happy 
to see Apple taking good design to the masses. You know, we don’t 
line up Apple products next to ours because we don’t need to.” 

The reality, he told me later, is that the big fruit company has 
changed people’s understanding how products work, and in product 
testing groups now, they get 16 -year-olds who say things like, “Yeah, 
this one looks like it’s machined out of a solid block of aluminium,” 
because they know that’s what Apple do. “He might not know exactly 
what he’s talking about, but he knows it’s important. So the big fruit 
company has helped increase the level of understanding of good 
design, and that has helped us because we don't have to work as hard 
to convince people these details are important,” he said. 

• •• 

Did Dieter Rams, Artur and Erwin, Eritz Eichler, Hans Gugelot and 
Horst Kaupp succeed in realising that vision of mankind, and making 
the world more rational? No, says Kapos, it was overtaken by the boom 
of the Sixties, when we learned that consumerism stimulates desires 
that are anything but rational. “It turned out you can’t just change 
society with ideas and images of ideal states of affairs showing how 
things ought to be, you have to have material changes in people’s lives, 
too. But I think the very idea that you might try to use design to change 
things is worth salvaging.” 

There are plenty of people within and without Braun who think 
that salvage is already underway. Klaus Kemp points out that in the 
new global era of rapid technological change, and instruction manuals 
too fat to read. Rams’ principles of self-explanatory objects have 
a renewed value because they make technology more accessible and 
more attractive to customers. But there may also be something more 
vague at work, to do with a cultural shift. Spend time among design 
students and you’ll notice not only an interest in Braun, but also 
a revival of interest in Sixties modernism (all those Owen Hatherley 
and David Kynaston books, all those brutalism tumblrs!) and the 
notebooks and pencils of that great but neglected functionalist 
brand, Muji. Julia Schmidt, a twentysomething American History of 
Art student who is also Kemp’s assistant, attributes it to a reaction 
against excessive consumerism. “We know there’s a problem with the 
environment, and we have to change the way we consume,” she says. 
“You find out that Braun, and schools like the Bauhaus, were also 
thinking like that, so using those products expresses that for us.” 

“There’s a new interest in modernism that’s about wanting to think 
about it not just as a style, but in social terms,” says Kapos. “Asking, 
what was it trying to do for people? I don’t know how far that will go, 
but it would be nice to think mid-century design could be rethought 
as a part of a wider rethink about politics and society. And, in the 
meantime, it would be nice to have a decent-looking kettle.” ends 


RETOUCHING: TOUCH DIGITAL 
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Essentials No. 03 

CHAMPAGNES 

01 Vilmart & Cie Coeur de Cuvee Brut Premier Cru 2005 - £90 02 Ruinart Dom Ruinart Rose 1998 - £520 
03 Taittinger Comtes de Champagne Blanc de Blancs 2005 - £305 (magnum) 04 Guy Larmandier Grand Cru Blanc de Blancs 2006 - £45 
05 Dom Perignon P2 1998 - £560 (case of three) 06 Bollinger Vieilles Vignes Frangaises 2004 - £1,350 (case of three) 07 Krug Brut 1976 - £1,000 
08 Louis Roederer Cristal Brut Rose 2006 - £475 09 Salon Blanc de Noirs Brut 1999 — £200 10 Dom Perignon 1964 - £850 
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Essentials No. 0^ 

HIKING BOOTS 

01 Ludwig Reiter - £430 02 Mender - £580 03 Ettore Bugatti - £1,500 
04 Camper - £150 05 Louis Vuitton - £830 06 Berluti - £1,490 07 Boss- £500 
08 Hermes - £990 09 Canali - £450 10 Bally - £625 
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CITY 

SLANG 

No one’s coming home till late 


Black/grey wool-cashmere 
blend suit, £3,475; white 
cashmere turtleneck, £865, 
both by Ralph Lauren Purple 
Label. Black calf leather 
monk-strap shoes, £345, 
by Ralph Lauren 

Left 

Navy checked suit, £l,509; 
black cotton long-sleeved 
top, £125, both by Pal Zlleri 
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Charcoal wool dogtooth 
overcoat, £2,290; ivory cotton 
dress shirt, £l90; orange/oiive 
striped wool knitted tie, 

£95; charcoal wool-flannel 
trousers, £l,350 (part of suit); 
green braces, £POA, all by 
Alfred Dunhill. Dark brown 
calf-suede tasselled loafers, 
£375, by Crockett & Jones 




Navy wool dogtooth coat, £975; 
grey wool double-breasted suit, 
£975; blue cotton printed shirt, 
£165; navy silk knitted tie, £75, 
all by Richard lames 




Mid-grey alpaca blend overcoat, 
£1,995; sky-blue cotton-cashmere 
shirt, £350; navy wool trousers, 
£2,495 (part of suit), all by Kilgour. 
Burgundy calf leather monk-strap 
shoes, £450, by Church’s 
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Black patterned wool-silk-llama- 
mohair coat, £1,095; charcoal 
striped wooi-silk-linen jacket, 
£595; charcoal patterned cotton 
shirt, £165; black/grey striped 
wool-cotton tie, £95; charcoal 
striped wool-silk-llnen trousers, 
£195, all by Gieves & Hawkes. 
Burgundy calf leather monk-strap 
shoes, £450, by Church’s 


FASHION 


Grey patterned wool-cashmere suit, 
£1,400; black cashmere turtleneck, 
£450, both by Corneliani 
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Brown/grey leather-wool 
quilted bodywarmer, £2,250; 
navy/ brown pinstripe 
double-breasted suit, £3,110; 
white button-down collar 
cotton shirt, £290; brown/navy 
striped silk tie, £180, 
all by Brunello Cucinelli 




Grey/ black houndstooth coat, 
£700; grey/ navy checked wool- 
blend suit, £1,060; white patterned 
cotton granddad shirt, £210; black 
wool socks, £17; navy leather 
loafers, £350, all by Paul Smith 
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Blue /grey Prince of Wales 
check wool-knit overcoat, 

£2,900; grey wool jacket, £2,150; 
grey/blue/yellow Prince of Wales 
check wool-knit body warmer, 
£1,500; white cotton shirt, £340; 
grey techno-knit tie, £250; 
grey wool trousers, £580; black 
leather shoes with blue sole 
detail, £620, all by Dior Homme 


Photo assistants: Hany Setlant, Dsn Bonaon 
Psshlon assistant lonathan Dann 
Model: Lucky Blue Smith at Next Management 
Oioomlng; Louis Byrne at The London 
Stylo Agoncy using Pudge Professional 
See Stockists page for details 
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I’ve always enjoyed new gadgets in the 

house. Anything that can improve how 
one lives. The newest one I’ve got is 
a fizzy water tap. It’s Swiss. You can have 
still regular water, very cold and also 
various amounts of fizzy. I’ve also got 
a body drier in one of the bathrooms, 
which I’ve had for a year or two. 

I drink half a bottle of wine every day. 

Always white. Chardonnay. Wolf Blass. 
Damn good value. You can usually get it 
at seven or eight pounds a hottle. I don’t 
bother with vintage wine: it’s all red and 
I don’t drink red. 

You’d never find me with my head in a book. 

I’m such a slow reader that I wait until 
they make a film of it. I saw Rush [the 
2013 James Hunt biopic] and it was very 
interesting. Motorsport is a very difficult 
subject to get right - and it’s probably 
true to say that not everyone would want 
the full truth to come out. 

I do have a new book out, though. 

My Racing Life, and it’s really nice and easy 
to read. Pictures and captions. I can just 
about cope with that amount of reading. 
There are some early ones of me with 
a couple of girls I knew: it starts off with 
the crumpet and goes through to the cars. 
One thing leads to the other, one hopes. 

Relaxing to me is pretty boring. Movement 
is tranquillity. I travel a tremendous 
amount, giving lectures, question and 
answers and things like that. Making 
appearances. Quite a lot of them overseas. 
I’m never going to stop. I don’t know how 
to spell “retire”. 

What’s important about a house is that 
it should be south facing. Mine is. I built it 
from scratch on the last bomb site in Mayfair 
in 1962. I’d lived on the same street 
since 1952. In No 36 then and now I’m 
44-46. It’s at the end of a cul-de-sac, 
so anyone coming here is either lost 
or wants me. There’s a garage under the 
house. I keep my Renault Twizy there 
and my wife, Susie, has one of those baby 
Aston Martins, the Cygnet. She drives 
rather well. 


I’ve got the best wife in the worid now, 
but she’s my third. Susie and I have been 
together for 40 years. The secret to that 
is friendship. It’s a very important thing 
that you have the same sense of humour 
and that you’re friends. Then you’ve 
got a tremendous amount going for you. 
Obviously, sex is important when 
you meet a person. 

When I came out of my coma [38 days, 
in 1962, after a crash at Goodwood], the 
first thing I did was look up at the flowers 
and stuff and I said, “What are all the 
flowers for? Has somebody died?” I’d 
been unconscious for a month, and when 
you’re unconscious you don’t know that 
you are. I certainly didn’t. 

When they told me I had prostate cancer, 

the first thing I said immediately was, 

“Can you get rid of it?” So that’s what 
I had done. It wasn’t a big decision when 
there aren’t any alternatives - cut it out 
and throw it away. That’s how I look at 
problems: solve them or get rid of them. 
Same with wives. 

For London, the Twizy, an electric car, 
is ideal. I went to the dentist in it just this 
morning. Electric is so underdeveloped hut 
it’s really important that there are more of 
them on the road. I haven’t seen Formula E, 
though. But if it’s so quiet, that might make 
it boring, that’s the problem. You need 
noise at a race. 

I must say FI’s not bad now, with the races 
they have, but they’re ruining the circuits, 
emasculating them by putting too much 
run-off on them, all that stuff. The 
challenge is lessened. The cars are miles 
faster and much more efficient than the 
ones I drove. They’re fantastic. They’re 
talking about having l,000hp — great, but 
give them l,000hp and outlaw downforce. 
That wouldn’t half make ’em difficult to 
drive. The drivers who could cope with it 
— there are a few — would love it. 

Would I go in the back of a two-seater Fl car 

now? No, I’m a bad passenger. If I’m going 
to die in a car. I’d rather do it myself. I’ve 
tried it a few times! 


It’s not as easy to be as stylish as I was 

now I’m in my eighties, but I still get my 
suits made. Without outside pockets, things 
like that. I get them made in Bangkok. 
Whenever I’m going out to Australasia, 
which we do most years, I stop into the 
tailor, Dino, and get suits done there. 

Some things you can never have thought of. 

Like the rates on my home, which is six 
levels, 2,500sq ft, are less than on the one 
parking space I bought under Hyde Park. 

I do 77 press-ups every day. They’re only 
half press-ups from my knees. Seven and 
77 are my numbers. I’ve got the car plates 
7SM and SM7. When I was racing, I would 
always ask the organisers if I could be 
seven. It’s a good number. My mother liked 
it, you see. 

My oniy regret in motoring is that I never 
raced at Indianapolis. In my era, it wasn't 
an option because it was at the same time 
as the Monaco Grand Prix, and that is more 
important to us outside of America. I would 
have liked to have tried American racing 
but I was racing every week in Europe. 

A free bus pass is a marvellous thing. I use 

mine all the time. If I go down to Piccadilly, 
I’ll jump on the bus for a couple of stops. 
And also, of course, the railways. We get 
a big discount with a Senior Railcard. 

If you see any picture of me since 1951, 

I won’t have the same watch, but I’ll have 
the same wristband. It’s two bars of gold 
that go round your wrist, 2mm wide. I had 
it made because being in and around cars, 
there is a lot of oil and I could scrub 
my watch OK, but I couldn’t get the oil 
out of the leather. So, I designed the two 
bars of gold as a wristband and I had 
it made in 1951. The watch I wear now 
is a Chopard, a gift to myself after racing. 

Can I get two copies of this interview, 
piease? Especially if it goes over one page. 

I like to lay it out properly. I’ve got over 100 
scrapbooks with everything in. The first page 
of the first one is a picture of me on a towel 
when I was one-and-a-half years old. My 
entire life. I’m glad to have done that, ends 
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s tourist destinations go, they 
don’t come more sophisticated than Piazza San Giovanni, Florence. 
Opposite the Baptistery of St John, which Michelangelo dubbed the 
Gates of Paradise, and the Cattedrale di Santa Maria del Fiore, which, 
in the midday sun, looks as though it were carved from ivory, another 
paradise beckons: a parade of luxury emporia, including two global 
titans of Italian fashion, Prada and Gucci. 

Today, though, a neighbouring store called Luisa Via Roma — named 
after the street in which it is rooted - is attracting the most attention 
from passers-by, despite its small size and a shop front that features 
no clothing, just a big red button and an invitation to PUSH HERE. Every 
few seconds someone does, such as the American I’m watching now. 
As he does so, a dubstep remix of Judy Garland’s “Somewhere Over 
the Rainbow” blasts out; the shop window lights up to reveal a dozen 
knee-high My Little Ponys that have been customised by some of the 
top fashion houses, including Versace, Fendi and Missoni. Laughter 
ensues, and the American and his friends duck through a curtain of 
sky-blue clouds to find out what is going on inside. 

According to Luisa Via Roma’s owner, Andrea Panconesi, the 
window display is the most successful the company has ever done, 
and he speaks from experience, having transformed his grandmother’s 
boutique in the late Sixties, when he introduced radical designers 
such as Kenzo, who was then unknown in Europe, to her clients. It’s 
not commercial, he says. The toy horses are being sold on eBay in aid 
of Nepalese children. He just loves the public’s reaction. “People are 
surprised by our window, they are fascinated, they take pictures, it’s 
fantastic. Then they go in the store or maybe not; they buy or they 
don’t buy. I don’t care - for me that only is success.” 

Over a glass of 2009 Brunello di Montalcino, chosen because of 
its origin not because it’s the most expensive red on the wine list - 
“Give business to the Italians, ” he said nonchalantly when he ordered 
it - Panconesi is explaining the greatest challenge that a company 
such as his, with just one flagship store, faces in the global marketplace. 
“Our biggest problem is not in terms of quaiity, is not in terms of 
service, is not in terms of selection, which I’m very confident we can’t 
do any better than we do. It’s visibility. Today, to achieve visibility is 
too times more expensive than it was 10 years ago.” 


• •• 


In London for several days on business — “including meeting the 
ambassador of Italy, whom I’ve never met before” - Panconesi and 
Tiziana Tini, his attractive countries co-ordinator for Greater China, 
Asia and the Russia Federation, meet me a few days later in Roast, 


luisaviaroma.com 

OWNER ANDREA PANCONESI 
PORTRAIT BY MATTIA BALSAMINI 

ONLINE VISITORS WILL HIT BOM 
A YEAR BY THE END OF 2015, 
WITH A TURNOVER OF €110M 



a restaurant in the eaves of Borough Market. He says it reminds him 
of a similar spot in Florence, as he surveys the stalls spread out 
beneath us. In front of him is the day’s special: a honey-glazed leg of 
Jimmy Butler’s free-range ham. Panconesi chose it after spotting two 
women being served it at an adjacent table. “I like to see,” he says. 
“In Japan it’s easier because everything is photographed. It comes 
exactly as you ordered.” 

Increasingly, ordering from pictures is how we are buying 
everything. Britain has become not only a nation of online shoppers, 
but the world’s leading one in terms of average spend per capita. In 
2014, we spent ElOOm online each week on clothes and shoes, up 
from £63m in 2011. This new Klondike was something that, until very 
recently, most luxury fashion brands refused to accept was ever going 
to produce gold. Panconesi, who today is wearing a dapper blue Brioni 
wool suit, a blue-and-white-striped shirt and black high-tops, tells me 
that one designer friend made the mistake of doing a TV interview in 
which he stated, “I’ll never sell my clothes online because my clients 
need to touch them, try them on.” He smiles empathetically. “That 
was no more than five years ago — now they are all online.” 

By contrast, Panconesi was an e-commerce trailblazer, although 
he was already in his late forties when he launched Iuisaviaroma.com 
in 1999. It was the pre-broadband era when, he points out, “Google 
was in the beta stage” . Panconesi had small-scale ambitions - to begin 
with at least. Florence was a magnet to the rich, but his clients usually 
came just once a year, “often in the spring, to visit museums or their 
children at the international school”. The web provided a means of 
keeping in touch. For the first five years, he says, you needed a 
password to access his site, and that was only given to clients of the 
physical store. “Now, 95 per cent of our business is online,” he says, 
around haif of which is menswear. 

Men shop differently online to women, says Panconesi. “Men need 
to be more reassured about the brand than women. Women look at 
themselves in the mirror; if they look sexy, they buy - no matter what 
the brand. Men buy to ensure they make a good impression, whether 
in business or in social life. So they need the brand.” 

Visitors to luisaviaroma.com have increased eight-fold over the 
past five years, and will hit 50m a year by the end of 2015, generating 
a projected turnover of €110m (£78m). Panconesi has managed this 
without selling any of his company, unlike his competitors such as the 
Net-a-Porter group. Valued by luxury goods conglomerate Richemont 
at £350m when it fully acquired the online retailer from its founder 
Natalie Massenet in 2010, Net-a-Porter is now being merged with the 
Italian online retail giant Yoox, partiy, it has been speculated, as a 
manoeuvre to try to keep Amazon at arm’s length from the luxury 
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retail sector. Pancoiiesi says his own company stands on the relationships 
he has forged with designers - “first you support your children and 
then they support you” - but says it would be impossible to start an 
online site from scratch today, “unless you invest 100 million on the 
spot, right now to start with, just on marketing and communication. 
And you need to have a business formula that works before you start 
in e-commerce, otherwise you are sure to throw your money away.” 

• •• 

Luisaviaroma.com’s headquarters in Florence has 170 staff from 13 
different countries. One of them is Sophie Abrahamsson, a 32-year- 
old, blonde Swede. She tells me that she left Lapland because she 
wanted to work at dog shows — it’s a Saturday morning and she’s 
looking forward to “getting back to my pugs” — before a fork in her 
career led her to becoming the company’s affiliates marketing 
manager. “I’m sort of favourite child right now,” she says, “because 
I’m driving so much revenue and traffic.” 


Over coffee in the shaded, open-air terrace by the first-floor menswear 
sales area, Abrahamsson explains how she is responsible for forging 
partnerships with bloggers, web magazines and mainstream publishing 
companies, offering commissions in return for creating a direct bridge 
between the content on their websites and the luisaviaroma.com 
shopping basket. This allows consumers to immediately buy something 
they are reading about, and Luisa Via Roma pays commission whenever 
a sale results from that connection. 

Luisaviaroma.com uses tracking software that is smart enough to 
take into consideration the vacillation of online shoppers. “We have 
a 45 -day cookie,” says Abrahamsson. “We know that, being high-end 
products, it usually takes a few days after someone sees something 
for them to buy it.” She uses as an example a newsletter tracked 
through an affiliate link. “Say you have an open rate of 60 per cent. 
You send it to one million people; 600,000 people are going to click 
on that and be tracked for 45 days. Everything they buy after that 
you’re going to get a commission on. It’s all mathematics, right?” she 
says, her eyes opening wide as she reels off the numbers. 
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“If you have a conversion rate of one per cent, 6,000 people are going 
to buy something.” With commissions of 10 to 15 per cent, some 
bloggers can as much as €10,000 a month just from Luisa Via Roma. 
“And I’m not the only person doing it,” she says. There are “a lot of 
Sophies” at work. “You have no idea how tracked you are online.” 

Abrahamsson says affiliate deals with female bloggers are key to 
women’s sales, but she says that male bloggers are five or six years 
behind in terms of online influence. 

“I’m trying to find those personalities who are going to be as big 
as the womenswear bloggers.” She shows me an example of a blog 
called Isaac Likes, a New Zealand ex-pat based in New York, who 
disconcertingly prefaces his posts with the greeting “Hey, gidday 
mates”. Affiliate programmes, she says, also work on social media, 
for example you can shop on US Vogue’s Instagram account using the 
third party liketoknow.it app. 

Leading into each new fashion season, Luisa Via Roma hosts a 
party and convention called Firenze4Ever, and as part of the event, 
invites bloggers such as Isaac to Florence to showcase its latest 


collections. The company provides photographers, hairdressers and 
make-up artists, and liaises with the local authorities for permission 
to shoot throughout the city, to facilitate editorials that could be 
affiliate-linked back to luisaviaroma.com. Mainstream media 
companies are yet to fully embrace the concept, says Abrahamsson, 
but magazines have huge potential. 

Firenze4Ever is the most important marketing and communication 
project that luisaviaroma.com undertakes, and it encapsulates what 
sets it apart from its rivals. Panconesi says he relishes competition 
on a global scale - “When I was just taking care of the store I was 
getting bored” - but seems more concerned with the creativity of his 
own brand than analysing his competitors. “Of course I follow them. 
There are programs that tell me who is doing better than me, so 
I have a rough idea about how much turnover they make.” 

I ask him if he’s ever bought something using Mr Porter’s site, just 
for comparison’s sake. “I’ve never bought anything online,” he says. 

“Andrea! You surprise me,” Tini exclaims. 

“It’s not a good thing, to say, right?” he replies, laughing. “But 
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matchesfashion.com 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE ULRIC JEROME 
PORTRAIT BY PHIL DUNLOP 

MENSWEAR SALES ARE 
GROWING ONLINE BY MORE 
THAN 100 PER OENT A YEAR 


I’m very honest. No, I don’t need anything. I’ve nothing to hide.” 

It may be a generational thing. Although he jokes that he is 28, 
Panconesi was actually born in 1951. “My son, who is 16, would never 
go to a shop to buy, ” he says. “He sits at home, orders his clothes from 
our warehouse with my credit card, and he gets it sent to the house. 
He doesn’t go to the store - he thinks he is losing time.” 

• •• 

Ulric Jerome, chief executive of matchesfashion.com, which Panconesi 
lists as among his main rivals, would relate to the Italian’s son. 

“I’m a bit of an online shopping freak,” says the 37-year-old 
Frenchman. “I travel a lot, and the first thing I do when I arrive at a 
hotel is go on to our website and check how good we are on delivery. 
I don’t buy expensive things, it’s just to try things out. So I was in 
New York last week, I arrived at night and I bought an Acne T-shirt. 
It arrived the next day, so that was good.” 

We’re sitting in the immaculately appointed sitting room of the 
company’s private- shopping and events townhouse in London’s West 
End. On the walls are sketches by some of the designers with whom 
matchesfashion.com has worked, including Marc Jacobs, Dolce 
& Gabbana and Paul Smith. The relationship that the company’s 
owners, Tom and Ruth Chapman (who opened their first store. 
Matches, in Wimbledon in 1997) have with such designers was key to 
Jerome becoming a partner two years ago, when investors who’d sunk 
£20m of equity into the company suggested he had lunch with them. 

“The barriers to entry in luxury are extremely high online and it 
starts with the relationship with brands,” he says. “So when they told 
me that they had a very long-standing relationship with brands over 
the past 27 to 30 years, that’s a very good story in itself.” 

The other major attraction for Jerome is just how untapped he 
believes the luxury-fashion market is. Where some might worry about 
the slim operating margins for multibrand companies when compared 
with those of bricks-and-mortar luxury outlets, he just sees 
opportunity. “The biggest challenge is to quickly grab market share 
before anyone else,” he says. “That’s what keeps me awake at night.” 

The global luxury market in 2014 was valued at €223bn, of which 
5.5 per cent is made online. “That’s super-small, right? And the luxury 
market grows by about four per cent a year, while online it’s growing 
by 25 per cent. So by 2019, ten per cent of total sales will be online. 
There’s no other industry in the world where there’s such an 
opportunity to grab market share online. 

“The biggest challenge for our company is how do we make sure 
we have the right selection of products and the right customer service 
to grab that market share. ” 


Jerome identifies menswear as a particularly significant area for 
expansion. “We’ve been growing that category online by more than 
100 per cent a year. Today, about 20 per cent of our business is 
menswear. We think that the right position would be to continue very 
aggressively to 30-35 per cent in the next two to three years.” 

The men’s market is highly valued for several reasons. 
Matchesfashion.com data shows that men spend much longer than 
women looking at the details of a product, including its sizing, before 
they commit, which is one reason they are less likely to return a 
purchase. “We love men for that,” says Jerome, who adds that the 
company has found them to be more loyal customers. “Once they’ve 
engaged with us, the repurchase rate - how many times a customer 
comes back over the next 12 months — for men is higher than women. 
More than 50 per cent return to buy something else within that year. ” 

Jerome has been an internet entrepreneur since he was a teenager. 
In 2001, he co-founded online electronics company Pixmania, which 
Dixons bought a 77 per cent stake (£185 million) in five years later. 
Since arriving at Matches, he has completely restructured the 
business, from its warehouse (which he moved to Wembley) to its 
computer systems. To ensure hearts and minds were also focused, he 
gathered the staff for a seminar to provide them with a clear vision 
for the company for the next two years. And to tell them that from 
then on, Matches would be referred to as matchesfashion.com (the 
name appears above the door of its 11 physical stores). 

Luxury fashion didn’t feature on Jerome’s CV before he moved to 
London, but it’s in his blood. His father was a manufacturer for 
Parisian haute couture, his mother worked for Vogue, and today 
Jerome is wearing a white pleated-bib dress shirt designed by his 
brother Mathieu, “who is a luxury designer, which we carry”. The way 
he wears it, with the top three buttons unfastened - complemented 
with dark Armani trousers, electric-blue Tod’s loafers and a Rolex - 
epitomises the company’s brand identity. Asked to define it, Jerome 
points to a large screen in the room on which is displayed Y3’s latest 
capsule collection. “That’s exactly the kind of spirit, and I think some 
of our competitors - I’m not going to name him, but I’m sure you know 
him — are more strict, more formal, and more conservative. It’s very, 
very... the right word is ‘undone’.” 

Simon Chilvers, who left his position as The Guardian’s assistant 
fashion editor two years ago to become the style director of menswear 
at matchesfashion.com, later uses the very same word when describing 
what he feels has been a shift in men’s attitude to style in recent years. 

“Men are much less suited and booted than they used to be,” he 
tells me, following his arrival back in Britain after the Milan and Paris 
menswear shows. “That’s been reflected by the catwalk and designers, 
which is why we’ve had this surge in trainers and jogging trousers, 
and that sort of laid-back, sporty wardrobe. Alongside that there’s 
been the kind of undone, rock’n’roll. Saint Laurent vibe, which Haider 
Ackermann also does. I think the shows for spring next year are almost 
a perfect combination of the two things.” 

Natalie Massenet, the founder and chairman of Net-a-Porter, 
recently reflected that the rise of a more creative economy could lead 
to menswear becoming as big as womenswear over the next decade. 

“Our customers are certainly switched on to fashion,” says 
Chilvers, responsible for the editorial content of matchesfashion.com 
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and its magazine. “The thirst is because of social media and because 
men are more aware of fashion on blogs, through street style and 
online. Everything has sped up in fashion, and everybody wants things 
as soon as they see them.” 


• •• 

As the old UPS ad jingle goes, when the things that you need come at 
just the right speed - that’s logistics. When your chain of supply runs 
from here to Shanghai, that too is logistics. But how does it work for 
men’s fashion? At 8.45am on a Friday morning. I’m about to find out. 

I’m standing outside a depot on an industrial estate in south-east 
London. Although the buildings are unmarked, the fleet of ebony-and- 
ivory vans give the game away. Branded with the words Net-a-Porter 
or Mr Porter, these vehicles provide a same-day delivery for those 
living in London who pay for the company’s premier service. 

Launched in 2011, Mr Porter is the menswear arm of the Net-a- Porter 
group, and its goods are distributed from this centre across Britain, 
Europe and half the world (a warehouse in New Jersey fulfils orders in 
the Americas). Between them, they can process 42,000 orders a day. 
For a sense of scale, Andrea Panconesi outsources the logistics of his 
Florence warehouse in order to break through the 1,500 barrier. 

In the foyer, which, in keeping with the company’s colour scheme, 
is furnished in minimal, cool monochrome. I’m provided with safety 
gear, including a hard-hat baseball cap. One of the oldest cliches about 
fashion is that you should judge a man by his shoes. If the same were 
to be said of Mr Porter, then I’m happy to report that the gunmetal 
mesh, steel toe-capped trainers I’m required to wear are the most 
stylish work boots I’ve ever donned. (I’ve heard that when 
representatives from the Italian shoemakers Berluti visited, they 
found the protective gear so comfortable that they nearly left the 
building without retrieving their bespoke leather footwear.) 

Julie Ly, the warehouse’s training co-ordinator, gives me a tour of 
the site. Ly, who is 30 years old, lilac-haired, has a tattoo of a heart 
on her wrist and is wearing green Converse (with no discernible steel 
toecaps), has worked at Net-a-Porter for eight years. We start at the 
Unit 3 loading bay, where a delivery of Etro jackets has been unloaded, 
and a pallet of silver Maison Martin Margiela hi-tops that are waiting 
for QC (quality control). Ly regularly flummoxes me with acronyms 
- from SKU (stock keeping unit) to RTV (return to vendor) — as she 
explains the complex industrial choreography that is involved in 
labelling, bagging, storing, retrieving and dispatching orders. 

Although one of the attractions of Mr Porter’s service are its 
tastefully hand-packed boxes — who knew that men love spoiling 
themselves with gift-wrapped presents as much as women? — much 
of the process is automated, including a robotic loader that whizzes 
up and down between aisles, moving orders from pillar to post. This 
machine was apparently once nicknamed The Commissioner, but after 
three years of faultless service now goes by the rather less esteemed 
title of The Mini-Load System. 

In a separate unit is a storage area that reminds me of IKEA. It is 
devoted almost entirely to shoes, and requires special-reach trucks 
to assail the highest racks. Footwear fetishism, Mr Porter’s managing 
director Ian Tansley later tells me, is no longer the preserve of the 
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MANAGING DIRECTOR IAN TANSLEY 
PORTRAIT BY BEN ANDERS 

THE AVERAGE MR PORTER 
CUSTOMER IS 35, BUYS TWO ITEMS 
PER TRANSACTION AND SPENDS 
SLIGHTLY LESS THAN £500 



Imelda Marcoses of this world. “In terms of a proportion of our 
business, we’re seeing more money coming from shoes on Mr Porter 
than Net-a-Porter,” he reveals, when we meet at the company’s west 
London headquarters (ironically, given this is a retail company with 
no physical stores, it is based at the Westfield shopping centre). 

“It’s mainly because of men’s sneakers,” he says. “Men’s sneakers 
are going wild.” 

Tansley himself is formally dressed in Church’s shoes, a dark grey 
Ralph Lauren suit, a Hackett shirt and a Cartier Ballon Bleu watch. 
He definitely doesn’t channel an “undone” look but, he points out, 
Mr Porter has always emphasised style over fashion, so by definition 
it is slightly more conservative. Catering for finance workers is as 
important to him as appealing to creatives, and his own background 
was in the City, where he worked on trading networks for banks and 
money brokers in the Nineties. 

It was while exploring the antipodes in 1999 that he became 
interested in the world of e-commerce. The dot-com bubble was just 
blowing up, and he decided to follow the money, joining buy.com just 
as the sector deflated and the cash dried up. Fortunately, John Lewis 
hired his team to mastermind its own online blueprint. From there, 
he says, it was a “natural progression” to join Net-a-Porter in 2007. 

It didn’t take long before he and Natalie Massenet were discussing 
how to leverage the knowledge of Net-a-Porter into a menswear brand 
with its own distinct identity. In February 2011, the first paying 
customers came through Mr Porter’s virtual swing doors, entering 
their credit-card details from as far afield as Mongolia and Fiji. The 
first external purchase, Tansley recalls, was from a man in Hackney, 
who bought a Phillip Lim shirt. The largest order the company received 
that day was for £5,000 — “fairly typical for a big order,” he says - 
from someone in Netting Hill, who bought a load of Balmain gear, a 
leather jacket and boots. 

Technically, it was Tansley himself who placed the first order: for 
a £10 pair of socks (he can’t remember the brand). First-time online 
purchasers often test the waters with something similarly inexpensive, 
such as ties or pocket squares, but more typically a casual shirt or 
T-shirt. Then they move on to shoes, says Tansley, “and suits further 
down the line”. 

Given that Tom Ford has been added to the 300 or so brands on 
the site, that can mean a substantial outlay — up to £3,500 for a 
two-piece, of which they may only have seen a digital impression. 

“We know we can sell that now,” says Tansley with quiet confidence, 
citing the success Mr Porter has had with its exclusive online 
relationship with Berluti. 

Mr Porter has also achieved commercial success with another 
unique deal - creating its own heritage-style brand in a tie-in with 
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the movie Kingsman: The Secret Service. The collaboration came about, 
says Tansley, when the director Matthew Vaughn approached Massenet 
and said, “Hey, I’m going to make this movie about stylish spies. Do 
you want to get involved?” 

Was Vaughn already a customer? 

“I think his wife [Claudia Schiffer] was a customer. . . on Net-a-Porter. ” 

Mr Porter does get its share of female shoppers, however. Tansley 
says that typically women account for around 20 per cent of sales for 
most of the year, rising to around 50 per cent at Christmas. 

The average Mr Porter customer, though, is a 35-year-old man, 
who buys two items as he proceeds to checkout, where he spends 
slightly less than £500. He probably makes the order in the evening 
or late at night on an Apple device. “In terms of our business, no one 
uses Android,” says Tansley. 

What’s their favourite colour? As you’re asking, it’s blue. White and 
black don’t sell so well, possibly because of the difficulty men have in 
discerning the details of the products. Although Tansley concedes that 
those are the most successful colours on the sister site. This may explain 
the colour scheme chosen for all Net-a-Porter branding. We’re sitting 


in the Mr Porter boardroom at an ebony table surrounded by 24 white, 
leather chairs; on the other side of the glass wall is a black shelving unit 
on which are displayed half a dozen white motorcycle helmets. From 
a few friends working around Massenet’s kitchen table, Net-a-Porter 
has grown into a company that employs around 2,500 people at bases 
in New York, London, Hong Kong and Shanghai. Around 1,000 of them 
work here, in an office that has become increasingly sprawling as every 
square foot of available space on the upper tier of Westfield has been 
chiselled out for the rapidly expanding company. 

When Mr Porter’s head of PR, Paul Watson, showed me the extent 
of the company’s Westfield empire, he joked, “We can’t go any further 
without breaking through into KidZania”, so I ask Tansley if the next 
step is to drill downwards into the very shops their site challenges, 
and open their own physical store? 

“Personally, I think the economics of running a store as well as 
a multibrand online business is tricky,” he says. Yet he believes there’s 
still scope for Mr Porter to be significantly bigger. The only way is up, 
apparently. “In all seriousness,” says Tansley. “They’re talking about 
building on top of the roof.” ends 
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Essentials No. 05 

CHEESES 

01 Keen’s Cheddar, by Neal’s Yard Dairy 02 Cravero Parmigiano Reggiano Baruffi, by Formaggio Kitchen 03 Ewe’s milk Riseley, by Neal’s Yard Dairy 
04 Comte d’Estive, by Harrods 05 Skailes Family traditional rennet blue Stilton, by Cropwell Bishop 
06 Traditional rennet Baronerosso, by La Fromagerie 07 Ricotta seirass longo, by Fortnum & Mason 08 Stawley, by Neal’s Yard Dairy 
09 Gruyere du Jura Suisse, by Fortnum & Mason 10 Mistralou goat’s cheese, by The Courtyard Dairy 
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Essentials No. 06 

BLUE JEANS 

01 Ben Sherman - £75 02 John Varvatos - £125 03 Oliver Spencer - £140 04 Dior Homme - £430 
05 Tommy Hilfiger - £80 06 Ralph Lauren - £145 07 Emporio Armani - £130 
08 Dolce & Gabbana - £285 09 Brunello Cucinelli - £360 10 Tiger of Sweden - £140 
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1971 PAUL NEWMAN 
ROLEX DAYTONA, FROM 
WATCHCLUB.COM 


OBJECT 
OF DESIRE 

By Benjamin Ciymer 

The Rolex Daytona is the world’s most sought-after watch. Why? 

Photograph by Baker & Evans 


On the night of 10 November 2013, a stainless steel wristwatch broke 
records when it was sold in a Geneva auction room for over $lm 
(£705,000). This watch wasn’t owned by any great actor, musician or 
racing driver, nor was it laden with diamonds or gold. It was, quite 
simply, one of the rarest examples of the most sought-after commercial 
timepiece in the world - the Rolex Daytona. 

From its birth to its most recent 50th anniversary incarnation, the 
Daytona has risen above even its peers in the Rolex family to go 
beyond being just a collectable watch to the most cherished model of 
all. To understand why the Daytona has become so desired, it pays to 
appreciate the three main tenets of collecting that drive value and 
desirability: great design, brand equity and rarity. All three are more 
than present in the Daytona. 

First, the design. Is the Daytona handsome? Certainly, but it goes 
beyond that. The Daytona’s 37mm case, initially large for its day but 
refined for now, sits flawlessly flush on the wrist. (Vintage Daytonas 
have been called “the most comfortable watch in the world”.) 
Furthermore, the dial is clean, classic and elegant, while still being 
interesting. Launched in 1963, it stood out because its chronograph 
subdials were two-tone - light-coloured counters on the black version; 
black counters on the light version. This set it apart from watches by 
Omega, Breitling and Tag Heuer in the earliest years. Those rivals all 
featured monotone dials, and the commercial advantage Rolex gained 
then was never lost. 

Then there’s the fact the Daytona is a Rolex. Watch collectors sense 
that one day they might be required to sell, and the more potential 
buyers they have, the better their chances to make back their money. 
And no watch brand is better known or more revered. Fashionable 
without being trendy, a Rolex has become synonymous with the 
commercial and social success of its wearer — Steve McQueen, Jay Z 
and James Bond all wore Rolexes. But so did Winston Churchill, Che 


Guevara and the Dalai Lama. The Rolex Day-Date was nicknamed 
“The President” because so many leaders — of the US and other 
nations - wore one. Discreet yet omnipresent, the company today 
employs 9,000 people between its Geneva HQ, the production site in 
Biel, Switzerland, and a handful of worldwide subsidiaries. Rolex gives 
little away, a key to its mystique. It is frequently ranked first in surveys 
of UK superbrands and is featured in Forbes’ list of the world’s most 
powerful brands. If the rest of the Daytona’s history belonged to another 
brand, there is no certainty it would have reached such epic proportions. 

Men particularly seem to love the notion that so many of the classic 
Rolex models were made not just to look good, but for specific, 
adventurous purposes. The GMT-Master, for example, was created 
for Pan-Am’s pilots, then experiencing a new phenomenon called jet- 
lag — they wanted a watch that showed two time zones simultaneously. 
The Submariner was made for divers. The Milgauss was introduced 
in the Fifties as an anti-magnetic watch for people who worked in 
power plants, medical facilities and early nuclear research labs, where 
strong electromagnetic fields were present. Rolexes lend themselves 
to being dressed up and down more than other luxury watch brands 
and the company has mastered the art of the design tweak: collectors 
wax lyrical over a different coloured bezel here, or a bigger crown 
there. All this contributes something to their collectability and value. 
According to Christie’s, Rolexes gain value faster and more steadily 
than any other brand. 

The Daytona was built as a tool, like all other Rolex sports watches 
in the early Sixties, and so, relative to its more commercially oriented 
brethren - the Qyster, Datejust or Day-Date — the Daytona is rare. 
The chronograph was the most expensive and complicated watch 
made by Rolex for a generation or more. It was never intended to be 
worn by civilians, and most vintage Daytonas selling for six figures 
today languished in jewellers’ display cases for years. As such they 
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were produced in far fewer numbers than 
other Rolexes. When you couple this with 
the fact the Daytona has been around for 
more than half a century and a good 
percentage have been lost or damaged, and 
you begin to see that the Daytona is at the 
cross section of great design, a world- 
recognised name and immense rarity. 

• •• 

Rolex was founded at the start of the 20th 
century by German watchmaker Hans 
Wilsdorf. The name was his invention, and 
is supposedly derived from the French 
“horlogene exquise” — exquisite watches. 

Wilsdorf was an obsessive character, 
and fascinated by Anglo-culture. After working for a watch export 
business in Switzerland, he moved to London, aiming to invent 
a wristwatch that could compete in accuracy with the predominant 
pocket watches. Early designs were submitted to the Official Rating 
Centre in Biel and to Kew Observatory, the latter being known for 
conducting the most stringent time tests in the world and responsible 
for testing marine chronometers for the Royal Navy. In 1910, Wilsdorf ’s 
Rolex was the first wristwatch to receive the Swiss Certificate of 
Chronometric Precision. Four years later, Kew awarded it a class “A” 
precision certificate, a distinction which, until that point, had been 
reserved exclusively for marine chronometers. 

By 1920, Wilsdorf had moved Rolex to Geneva, to be closer to 
suppliers and because he recognised the city held a special place in 
the imagination of watch consumers. Next, he focused his attention 
on taking his watches to sport, by making them waterproof. The Oyster 
case, featuring a screw-down case back, bezel and crown, launched in 
1926 to much fanfare. Wilsdorf set about matching Rolex’s great 
manufacturing and design capabilities with great storytelling. He was 
a gifted salesman and marketing expert, and he realised you could use 
people’s testimonials to convey a product’s message. It was this tactic 
that would elevate Rolex to become the luxury wristwatch archetype, 
not just within Switzerland and the UK, but all over the world. 

In 1927, Wilsdorf heard of a British typist, Mercedes Gleitze, who 
claimed to have swum the English Channel on her eighth attempt, 
becoming the first English woman to do so. However, doubts were cast 
over the accuracy of her claims, so Wilsdorf persuaded her to make 
a further “validation" attempt, this time wearing a Rolex Oyster on a 
band around her neck. The fact she had to be pulled out of the freezing 
water seven miles short of the French coast hardly mattered — people 
now believed her previous claim, and Wilsdorf bought an ad on the 
Daily Mail’s front page linking her with Rolex (“The wonder watch that 
defies the elements!’’). Gleitze starred in the company’s adverts for 
many years, effectively making her the first luxury-brand ambassador. 

Further Rolex innovations followed rapidly: the first wristwatch 
with an automatically changing date on the dial, the Datejust, in 1945; 
the first case waterproof to 100m, the Oyster Perpetual Submariner, 
in 1953; the first wristwatch to show two time zones, the GMT-Master, 


in 1954; the first wristwatch with an 
automatically changing day and date on 
the dial, the Day-Date, in 1956. 

The Sixties ushered in arguably the 
greatest decade in watch design, and with 
it the Rolex Cosmograph family, a new 
generation of chronographs for racing 
drivers of which the Daytona was a part. 
While some Rolex chronographs already 
existed from the Twenties to the Forties, 
they were restrained, rather dainty affairs 
compared to the models sports watch fans 
have come to know today. 

• •• 

The Daytona is named for the coastal town 
in Florida, known for its hard-packed sand beach suitable 
for motorsports. (Today, Daytona Beach is home to the famous 
International Speedway and the HQ for Nascar.) Wilsdorf had been 
impressed by British land-speed record-setter Sir Malcolm Campbell, 
who did much to popularise auto racing in his Bluebird cars. In the 
Thirties, Campbell would set several speed records, racing along 
the Florida shore. Campbell was soon appearing in Rolex ads, even 
getting a Malcolm Campbell Rolex model in his honour. 

“Nothing less than absolute precision can satisfy men who set out 
to create records, and for them the Rolex ‘Oyster’ Wrist Watch, itself 
a holder of 25 world records, definitely has no equal. The Rolex 
‘Oyster’ Wristwatch is designed and assembled with quite as much 
care, with all the skill and attention as is devoted to the production 
of a giant racing-car” ran one advert. “‘The Rolex watch is still keeping 
perfect time, I was wearing it yesterday when Bluebird exceeded 
300mph’ — Campbell,” ran another. 

The early Sixties’ chronographs appeared without “Daytona” 
on the dial in some of these advertisements, and were even called “Le 
Mans”, after the French endurance race. Whether Rolex was unable 
to procure the rights to that name or simply decided on a US-centric 
switch is not known, but the Le Mans designation disappeared, and 
the story of the Daytona become closely tied to the US market. 

Rolex began sponsoring the 24-hour endurance race in 1963 
and, to this day, the winner of the annual race receives that year’s 
model chronograph. The Daytona debuted that same year and was the 
first Rolex chronograph with a tachymeter on the bezel, which allowed 
its wearer to easily calculate distance over time ie, speed. While many 
believe the Daytona was the earliest chronograph ever to feature this 
scale on the bezel, the title actually goes to the early Omega 
Speedmaster from 1957. Known as the “Moonwatch” on account of 
it being worn during the first American spacewalk on Nasa’s Gemini 
4 mission and also the first watch worn by an astronaut walking on 
the Moon during the Apollo 11 mission, the Speedmaster was indeed 
designed as a racer’s watch. 

From 1963 to 1965, the Daytona, which received its name 
officially in 1964, was seen exclusively with a thin 37mm case and 
round “pump” pushers. However, one of the great tenets of Rolex’s 
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Strength in the marketplace was its 
waterproofness. In 1965, we saw 
the very first Oyster Daytona, 
which featured screw-down, water- 
resistant pushers. 

For the next seven years, there 
would be two distinct families 
within Daytona - those with pump 
pushers (non-Oyster watches) and 
those with screw-down pushers 
(Oyster Cosmographs). 

In 1969, the two most famous 
Rolex Daytonas were constructed 
with slightly larger cases, screw-down pushers, and an upgraded 
movement. The references 6263 (black acrylic bezel) and 6265 (metal 
bezel) would become the foundation of Daytona collecting. 

In the Seventies, Rolex, as the company we know today, began to 
show itself. On the one hand, the British Ministry of Defence and the 
Peruvian Air Force were commissioning special military-oriented 
pieces, while on the other, Rolex was producing more regular production 
models in gold. The Seventies would define not only the Daytona but 
Rolex as a whole, making it the global powerhouse it is today. 

In this decade we saw so many iterations of the Rolex Daytona it 
is simply too much to put to paper. While their reference number 
remained static - 6263 and 6265 — we saw them produced in 18k gold 
and 14k gold, we saw them with black dials, silver dials, champagne 
dials, and even lemon dials. We saw them worn by dictators and 
dandies, racing drivers and revolutionaries. In the Seventies, the 
Daytona became more than a watch, it became The Daytona. 

The “Paul Newman" Daytona, though, with its black outer track 
that runs around the edge of the dial and matches the subdials is 
perhaps the most famous high-end collectable Rolex in the world. But 
at the time these special “exotic dials”, featuring strange Seventies 
funky designs, were anything but desirable. 

Countless would-be dream watches sat in shop windows for years, 
if not decades, totally unrecognised for the value they would soon 
possess. When new, the price of an Exotic Dial Daytona was the same 
as that of a traditional model — around £150. Ironically, because they 
proved hard to sell, many retailers discounted them considerably. 
Now, a standard pump-pusher Daytona from the Seventies is worth 
around £20,000. But the same watch with a Paul Newman dial is 
worth around £85,000. 

By the same accord, a standard Seventies screw-down Daytona is 
now worth around £30,000, while a screw-down Paul Newman easily 
tops £160,000. The watch auctioned for $lm in 2013 was a reference 
6263 Paul Newman Rolex, one of the rarest and most desirable 
configurations of a Daytona, but still nothing revolutionary from 
a historical or horological point of view. 

It’s said Newman wore his Daytona, given to him by his wife Joanne 
Woodward, when he took up auto racing professionally, from 1972 
until his death in 2008. 

The origins of the “Paul Newman Daytona" nickname are obscure, 
however. In their authoritative Rolex history The Best of Time, James 
M Dowling and Jeffrey P Hess state, “the reason most often heard 


was that Paul Newman allegedly 
wore one in the movie Le Mans. 
Subsequently, a picture of the 
watch, attached to Mr Newman’s 
wrist, was plastered all over Italy 
on movie posters.” However, Steve 
McQueen appeared in Le Mans, not 
Newman. It was Newman’s 1969 
racing film Winning that initially 
sparked the actor’s interest in 
motorsports (“the first thing that I 
ever found I had any grace in,” he 
said), while training at the Watkins 
Glen Racing School in New York. However, close viewing of Winning 
does not reveal a watch of any particular kind on his wrist. 

A Rolex Daytona does feature in the 1965 car-race film 
Red Line 7000 though, clearly visible worn by the race team boss 
Pat Kazarian, played by Norman Alden. A simpler suggestion is 
that around this time, Paul Newman appeared on the cover of Italy’s 
most popular magazine wearing his Rolex and the association 
was subsequently born. 

In 1988, the 25th anniversary of the first Daytona was marked 
with the introduction of a new, self-winding movement, based on one 
developed by Zenith called the El Primero (it was later changed as it 
failed to meet Rolex’s quality standards). This new Daytona marked 
the end of the Cosmograph as a functional object with flat, matte 
surfaces, and the beginning of the watch as a statement piece, with 
applied gold marker and glossy dials. It was this launch, however, that 
catapulted the Daytona to even greater levels as a collector’s watch: 
due to the limited supply of the Zenith movement, it was next to 
impossible to purchase. 

The so-called Zenith Daytona would run through the year 2000, 
when Rolex introduced its very first in-house chronograph calibre. 
It is considered by many of the world’s finest watchmakers to be one 
of the greatest, most robust and most accurate movements ever 
created. To watch collectors and experts, the special rarity of strange 
dials and obscure military units using the Daytona may be gone, but 
the watch remains perhaps the single most useful and well-designed 
watch anywhere in the world. And a popular answer in the ongoing 
debate: “If I were to buy one watch and wear it for the rest of my life, 
what would it be?” 

In 2013, the 50th anniversary of the Rolex Daytona, the in-house 
calibre model, was cased for the first time in platinum. That same 
year, Christie’s sold 50 vintage Daytonas at an average price of over 
$260,000 (£168,000) each. Since then, the market for collectable 
and rare Daytonas has reached fever pitch. In May 2015, a special 
“Albino” Daytona, owned by Eric Clapton, broke Rolex’s own record 
to become the most expensive ever sold at auction, going under the 
hammer at $1.4m (£729,000). 

While the world of Rolex Daytona collecting can be complex, 
even murky, it remains the single most engaging and entertaining 
collectable watch market in the world. The day may come when 
another watch takes its place. But it’s hard to imagine it will be any 
time soon, ends 
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THE RADICAL 
TAILOR by 
MICHAEL COLLINS 

There is something both sultry and impish about the fashion 
designer JW Anderson. He’s the hybrid of a young T-shirted 
Truman Capote and actor David Bennent as Oskar Matzerath, 
the boy who never grows up in The Tin Drum (1979). With 
designs that blur the lines between the sexes, he seems perfect 
to comment on the limited scope of menswear. He said recently: 
“It’s bizarre the ways in which society reacts: they find it 
difficult to comprehend seeing parts of the body on a man.” 
It was even harder to comprehend in the post-punk summer 
of 1977 when, at 16, I enrolled on a tailoring course at the 
London College of Fashion. Anderson studied there decades 
later. It was the springboard for the unisex look — shift dresses 
and bustiers for boys - that gave him his signature style. 

So much of what Anderson, the Korean designer Juun.J 
and, most of all, Thom Browne are designing in the 21st century 
is all I hoped menswear to be back then. Instead It stalled In 
a siding, despite the sartorial sparkle of the early Seventies 
and what followed in that high season of so-called street style. 
In that summer of bin liners and bondage pants, high-street 
fashion was becoming increasingly tribal - although this wasn’t 
entirely reflected in what was widely available in the shops. 

Despite rarely having threaded a needle or sat at a sewing 
machine, I decided the solution was to make the clothes that 
were neither available nor affordable. So, after escaping the 
social engineering of a dystopian South London comprehensive, 
sans qualifications, I chose tailoring. In short — I needed a job. 
The route to getting one, according to my parents, was via “a 
trade. . . an apprenticeship” . At the London College of Fashion 
the design course was the domain of the privileged, the 
pedigreed and the qualified; the tailoring course was for those 
who had escaped the factory floor and the ever-expanding dole 
queue. The classes were dominated by West London black boys 
in their late teens, hooked on lover’s rock, patois, Farah slacks 
and pith helmets in salt ’n’ pepper tweed. They were loyal to 
the 24in flare, the cross pocket and the trouser yoke. It was 
an approach suited to the window in the week devoted to a 
design lesson, during which a copy of L'Uomo Vogue was placed 
before us and we were encouraged to draw and adapt the detail 
on men’s suits. So, a lapel would expand or retreat, a patch 
pocket would disappear from the breast, a ticket pocket would 
appear on the hip, and on a dizzily radical impulse, an 
ambitious puff took a raglan sleeve towards the blouson. 


Within these magazines I discovered voguish foreign names 
like Claude Montana and Gianni Versace, who were staging 
something alternative at the moment ready-to-wear found 
a clearing and sidelined haute couture. 

But fashion fantasist that I was, I had an altogether different 
vision in mind. Had it manifested itself as something as 
practical as a “mood board”, it would have been a cut-and paste 
of Bowie as Thomas Newton, Kraftwerk, the New Zealand band 
Split Enz — vaudeville meets the ventriloquist’s doll - and 
Roddy McDowall as Batman villain The Bookworm. 

“Is the word commercial not in your vocabulary?” the 
design teacher asked me, as I added panda eyes to a sketchy 
figure wearing culottes, puttees and carrying a Dick 
Whittington handkerchief bag on a stick. 

Yet I was not alone in my reference points. There was 
clearly a fresh, smart sensibility in the air, one that Dries Van 
Noten had paid tribute to in 2014, when curating his 
retrospective in Paris. One wall was given over to graffiti listing 
all the influences that Inspired him to train as a fashion 
designer in Antwerp in 1976: David Bowie... Kraftwerk... 

For me, the plan was to see both a greater change In the 
male silhouette, something that Anthony Price had succeeded 
in doing previously, and delve into the history of men’s style, 
much of which appeared to have been lost, largely because it 
was seen in terms of occasion, etiquette and elitism by way of 
clothes for day wear and evening wear. This rich history could 
be found in The Blue Book of Men’s Tailoring, the bible for the 
pattern cutter. It took you through spats, plus fours, the 
backless dress waistcoat, to the Inverness cape favoured by 
Sherlock Holmes. 

I did, for a short time at least, get to make some of these 
items. Having been disqualified in the college exam for 
cheating, I was escorted off the premises and found work in 
what struck me as the most suitable outlet at the time - the 
theatrical costumiers Bermans & Nathans. There my iffy vision 
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and iffy skills came together the week that I made the elongated, 
abnormal suit sleeve for John Hurt as the Elephant Man. 

Having grasped the importance of skiil and craftsmanship 
in bespoke tailoring - although not entirely mastered it — 
I hoped for a moment when the technical standards of traditional 
tailoring would collude rather than collide with radical menswear 
design. It would entail tiffing on the rich past of men’s fashion, 
in both ciwie street and the military. This is where Juun. J would 
one day come in with his “street tailoring” inspired by sport 
and uniforms. It would take fabrics, garments and accessories 
out of the comfort zone and put them in a different context. 
This is where JW Anderson comes in: “There will always be 
something a bit wrong, like a really nice paisley shirt but with 
a rubber collar.” It would - and this is where Thom Browne 
comes in — stretch the confines of masculine apparel, but keep 
the concept of the suit at its core. Beyond the spectacle he 
creates when he shows his clothes during fashion week there 
are the twists he spins on the basic jacket and trousers, found 
on the rails of his store on Hudson Street in New York. Rifiing 
through these designs in 2012 — above my price range; below 
my age range - it struck me that this was the shop I wanted to 
find parked between Anthony Price’s Plaza and Seditionaries 
on King’s Road that summer in 1977. 

Michael Collins is a George Orwell prize-winning author, 
journalist and television presenter 


SUITS by 
LAURA CRAIK 

It goes without saying that Don Draper is a charismatic 
character, and one that my box-set alter ego would happily 
shag. With his notched lapels, white shirts and tasteful pocket 
squares (“Laura, you have an eyelash — here, let me get that 
for you”), he is the quintessence of immaculate ad-man style. 
In real life, however. I’d give him the cold shoulder. Because 
I’d be terrified. Because I am scared of suits. 

Had subtle, windowpane-check jackets been strewn 
haphazardly over chairs in our kitchen, had starched shirts 
been strung like butch bunting along the washing line, perhaps 
this fear would not be present. But men’s paraphernalia did 
not feature in my childhood, because there were no men. 

There is one lone black-and-white photograph of me, aged 
five, standing with my grandpa in some Scottish seaside resort. 



ESTATE AGENT BANKER 





Despite the casualness of the location, my grandpa is wearing 
a tweed jacket and a shirt and tie. Two months later, he was 
dead. Still, at least he lived long enough to have his photo taken 
with me, which is more than can be said for my father, who died 
before I was born. This is a cheery little story so far, isn’t it? 

My mother had found “everything she ever hoped to find 
in one man” , she told me, whenever I asked her why she’d never 
remarried. If she dated, she kept the evidence well hidden. 
There were no random size-ten shoes cluttering up our hallway. 
The house may have been bursting at the seams with women’s 
stuff, but vestiges of mascuiinity? There were none. 

If familiarity breeds contempt, what blossoms in its 
absence? Fear? Perhaps suits still symbolise authority when 
your father comes home from work in one, but their foreboding 
is surely tempered by the man within. They are not just suits: 
they are daddy’s suits. I like to imagine this familiarity stays 
with you; that, in adulthood, you pluck up its warmth from the 
depths of your memory and use it as a salve in situations when 
you are confronted with an unfamiliar one. 

My first significant unfamiliar suit manifested itself when 
most people’s probably does: at a job interview. I suppose I got 
off lightly: he was wearing Comme. It was the Nineties, so the 
Comme was navy and oversized (“Too big!” as I remarked later 
to a flatmate), worn with brown suede shoes that suggested 
an informality not found in their sterner leather counterparts. 
I worked for this man for four years, learning later that he was 
one of the most stylish in London - not that I could discern 
this for myself, because all suits seemed the same to me. 

My second job interview was conducted by a man dressed 
even more informally: no jacket at all, just chinos and an 
open-neck shirt. “A well-tied tie is the first serious step in life,” 
according to Oscar Wilde. Clearly nobody had told the editor 
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of The Guardian. Job three was granted not by a man in a suit 
but by a woman in a shift dress, who worked alongside a swathe 
of men in serious suits. 

How to tell them apart? How to memorise their names if 
not by the time-honoured tradition of “Fiona, the one who likes 
to wear leopard-print pumps”? “Ian, the one who likes to wear 
a blue tie” distinguished no one. Most of them wore navy suits 
with pale-blue shirts, or navy chalk-stripe suits with off-white 
shirts, or... oh, I dunno, just suits in varying degrees of 
crumpled and stained disrepair. The editor favoured grey ones, 
and sometimes wore a dicky bow. He was a true gentleman, 
and his suits reflected this. At least, I imagined they did. 
Having suffered all my life from suit-blindness, however, 
I couldn’t truly be sure. 

Try as I might to open my eyes and educate myself about 
the subtle nuances of suit-dom, I always flounder. Grey chalk- 
stripe with a saccharine-sweet pink tie. Navy linen with a 
kingfisher blue one. Double-breasted black wool with an off- 
white shirt and a knitted navy tie (funeral?). Some people can 
decode these combinations and tell you exactly which job each 
man does - estate agent, journalist, accountant, whatever. Not 
me. I just see one big, amorphous sea of conformity. This is 
probably why, despite working for 20 years as a fashion editor, 
I tend to stick to critiquing womenswear. I’ve been begged to 
cover the menswear shows on several occasions, but have 
always declined. “Too busy,” I said, which was true. But “too 
scared of getting it wrong” wouid have been just as accurate. 

My fourth job was given me by a man who appeared to wear 
a modern sort of a suit (navy, single-breasted, slim lapels), 
though, again, I can’t be sure. When he left, he was replaced 
by a man in red braces. The red braces seemed very City, very 
old school, very Fleet Street. I never saw him wear a jacket, but 
no jacket was required: he was stili the most intimidating of 
the lot. I felt about those braces the way a man might feel about 
a pair of high, spiky, studded Valentino heels. Why would you 
wear them when there are more practical options? Like a belt? 

There has been no fifth job - not in an office, anyway. Mine 
is now an elasticated-waist existence, and life is commensurately 
informal. In some ways, I have come full circle: suits are as 
absent from my life in middle age as they were in childhood. 
My children’s teacher wears a fisherman’s jumper. My yoga 
teacher wears navy trunks. My barista wears a Nirvana T-shirt. 
My husband belongs to the swelling ranks of freelancers who 
only wears suits at weddings and funerals. He will probably 
be buried in a plaid shirt. Which is fine, as he looks as weird 
in a suit as I do. Let the suits carry on being suited. Maybe it’s 
ail they’re suited to. In the great wardrobe of life, some people 
are better kept casual. 

Laura Craik is a fashion writer and former fashion editor of 
The Times and The Guardian 


POLONIUS WAS RIGHT by 
ALAN JOHNSON 

Old Polonius certainly knew how to dish out the sage advice. 
He may have been a foolish old windbag in his role as counsellor 
to the King, and it must have played on his mind that his 
daughter was having it off with Hamlet, but when his son 
Laertes leaves Denmark for France he delivers poetic wisdom 
that has influenced many lives. 

I hadn’t yet read Shakespeare when I decided to be a mod. 
It was 1963. 1 was 13 and had come into contact with a proper 
mod through my older sister’s circle of friends. Beautifully 
dressed in a pale-grey suit with silver cufflinks at the wrists 
of a double-cuffed, crisp, white shirt, he explained the 
philosophy of the West London mods: “You may be poor, but 
don’t show poor.” I accept that such a phrase was unlikely to 
fall from the lips of Polonius. It’s certainly less well-known 
than the definition from The Who’s manager Peter Meaden. 
He called being a mod “clean living in difficult circumstances” . 

It was basically about clothes: tonic suits, Fred Perry shirts, 
Levi’s Sta-Prest trousers, Hush Puppy shoes and classic clobber 
that was worth saving up for. It was about having fewer clothes 
of better quality. Polonius put it better in his advice to Laertes: 

“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy. 

But not expressed in fancy; rich not gaudy; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 

When buying my first suit as a 16 -year-old, I proclaimed 
myself in Donegal tweed. It was a cheap suit, gaudy not rich, 
and purchased off the rack at C&A. It made me look like 
a migraine attack. Things improved sartorially through the 
Seventies, but I strayed from the clean-cut Italianate path onto 
the rougher ground of the Jason King look: flared trousers, 
pinched shoulders and massive peak lapels. By the time of the 
mod revival at the latter end of that decade, I’d had enough 
of Jason, and for that matter Bowie (having gone through 
Hunky Dory, Aladdin Sane and Young 
Americans phases). I had, however, 
remained in love with the suit. It was at 
that stage that I did something different; 
seeking to pre-empt fashion rather than 
slavishly follow where others led. 

In 1978, I decided to purchase 
a double-breasted suit. I soon found 
that while such suits had dominated 
menswear between the Twenties and the 
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Fifties - from A1 Capone to Humphrey Bogart - they had 
disappeared so completely that the only way to acquire one 
was to have it made to measure. I knew that Prince Charles 
was never seen without such a suit, but guessed he didn’t shop 
on the high street. I didn’t know then that this style was so 
integral to the royal wardrobe that the lower button of a four- 
button double-breasted jacket is called a Kent, after the duke 
who’d popularised it. 

I wanted six buttons in two parallel columns. I also wanted 
soft shoulders, twin vents and turn-ups. I wish I could 
remember the source of my inspiration. Perhaps it was a film 
I’d seen or an old magazine photograph. It could have been my 
profession. I was a postman in Slough, and when I’d joined 
a decade earlier, we’d worn a blue-serge uniform with a red 
stripe down the side of the trousers and a loose, double- 
breasted jacket. By 1978, we had been re-unlformed In a dark- 
grey, single-breasted lounge suit. For the summer, we had a 
thin, pale-grey version with black edging at the collar and 
cuffs. As my wife at the time remarked, it made me look like 
a member of Showaddywaddy. 

My diary records that on March 25, 1978, I headed to 
Burton’s in Slough High Street to choose the material and be 
measured up for my first properly tailored, hand-crafted suit. 
It was to be grey chalk pinstripe, and would cost £47 to be 
paid in weekly instalments; more than a week’s wage, but 
cheaper than I expected. Six weeks after placing the order, 
I was invited back for a fitting, by now longing for the instant 
gratification that you get from off the peg. The suit looked too 
big and broad and old fashioned. To be fair, the pattern had 
probably been on the catalogue since Burton’s was founded in 
1903. 1 sent it back for further alterations. 

It took another six weeks before it was finally in my 
wardrobe. I was quite possibly the only twentysomething, 
non-royal, prototype mod in 1978 in possession of a 
double-breasted suit. By the mid-Eighties, it was impossible 
to buy anything else on the high streets of Britain. I’m not 
suggesting the two things are connected or that this heralded 
a golden age in men’s clothing. Indeed, the double-breasted 
decade was quite the opposite: the suits were invariably 
shapeless with awful padded shoulders and ventless jackets. 

Furthermore, they were too often worn 
with the jacket undone. 

The Inside button on a double- 
breasted jacket, known as a jigger, is 
entirely functional. It has to be fastened 
along with the outside buttons to hold 
the parallel layers together. Left 
unbuttoned, the jacket flaps around. 
Leonardo DiCaprIo just about got away 
with it in The Wolf of Wall Street, but for 


we mere mortals the effect Is disastrous: like tea towels on 
a washing line. 

These, days the double-breasted jacket is confined to the 
pea coat, officers of the Royal Navy and our future king. My 
interest in reviving the fashion has just begun to stir again. 
The problem Is that my Burton’s tailored, grey chalk pinstripe 
rarely left my wardrobe. In fact, I can only remember wearing 
it once - with a black shirt and co-respondent shoes - to 
a fancy dress party. I went as A1 Capone. 

Alan Johnson is a Labour MP and former Home Secretary 


LIFE IS TOO SHORT 
TO WEAR MATCHING 
SOCKS by 
IAIN SINCLAIR 

A costume designer with years of experience, through 
painstakingly accurate period pieces to frayed-at-the-edges 
regional cop shows, pointed out the obvious: the clothes are 
always wrong. The only era-specific conformity in any TV 
image grab is that the outfits do not conform; they arrive 
piecemeal. In survival instalments from lost decades. 

“Clothes are our weapons, our challenges, our visible 
insults,” Angela Carter said in her 1967 essay. Notes for 
a Theory of Sixties Style. They have been imposed on us by the 
papal dictums and wild misjudgements of the fashion industry. 
They infiltrate group consciousness from paparazzi flares of 
celebrity shame. Kate Moss down on all fours, red carpet to 
air rage. A carousel of hetween-gigs models falling out of cluhs 
into taxis. To retain faith in individualism, the mob (that is: 
you, me) are in a perpetual flush of copycatism. Postcode gangs 
mark their turf with trainers slung from telephone wires. 
Fashion slaves operate the same system with discriminations 
of footwear: brown brogues, heels, sandals, bovver boots. We 
slope out in sports brands that will never be blooded in 
a boxing ring. The only fashion compliment I ever received 
came in Texas: for a pair of modest, sand-coloured Skechers 
lace-ups from Dehenhams In Hastings. 

If I interrogate my past through photo albums, a purgatorial 
landscape of fashion crimes is revealed. I am always wandering 
into the wrong wedding reception in a tight-under-the-armpits, 
wear-once suit. Or experimenting with a Mediterranean outfit 
from someone else’s mislaid Northern Lights suitcase. I never 
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supported Chelsea FC, even in the swaggering King’s Road 
days of Peter Osgood and Alan Hudson, but I acquired the 
T-shirt. It was a nice deep blue, and was being knocked out 
cheap from a stall on Kingsland Waste, a now defunct Hackney 
street market. Buying clothes was a shiftily neurotic activity 
confined to the open air. Shops made me claustrophobic. They 
were fine if I didn’t have to purchase anything. I mean: as 
environments. A stroll on a rainy day through galleries of never 
very appealing exhibits. The Chelsea T-shirt, only to be exposed 
outside Chelsea, outside England, came with a pimpish Peter 
Wyngarde moustache and dark glasses of a bloodshot glaze, 
like the promise of a permanent hangover. It took many years 
and a steady drip of marital scorn to understand that quality 
is worth its price tag. If there is a price tag. The folded shirts 
displayed in those Shoreditch installations, laid out on their 
blocky central altars, between minimalist clothes racks, are 
not defaced with tickets. If you have to ask, don’t bother. Try 
somewhere budget like Bond Street. 

When I progressed from assemblages of saggy-necked 
T-shirts, Chinese jeans, thin white socks and autopsy jackets 
too long in the arms, to varieties of black-on-black linen, 
audiences at readings saw me as a demented, non-conformist 
preacher. I probably sounded like one, too. Which was not the 
effect I intended. But as soon as there is an effect, we are 
undone. We shift from covering our nakedness to playing a part. 

Years of education and social conditioning, supported by 
a complex hierarchy of uniforms, graded ties, stiff collars with 
choking studs and tolerated levels of drainpiping in the grey 
flannel department, were based around the thesis that fashion 
does not exist. It’s a metropolitan aberration, effete, morally 
suspect. And that brainwashing took: proper coats were 
inherited and passed on. The material was indestructible. It was 
like wrapping yourself in a mildewed section of Hadrian’s Wall. 

Fashion made a big comeback around 1965. There were 


new markets to exploit by way of new media. Angela Carter 
remarks, very astutely, that fine details of women’s apparel 
are sprinkled over novels by male authors in order to convince 
us that they can do female characters. In truth, what females 
regard, with beady or approving eye, is each other. The late 
Sixties was the period when writers of Carter’s standing 
began to publish pieces on clothes. It was now acceptable, even 
hip, to riff on Moroccan scarves, tattoos, body piercings and 
the transit of fetish freakdom into mass-market commodity. 

Have writers ever been reliable as fashion role models? Two 
Londoners whose generically promiscuous books were a goad 
when I started out were Carter and Michaei Moorcock. Both 
had style, not only in their confident prose, but in their persons. 
Both dressed as they wrote, across the generations: Edwardian 
quotations, elective affinities. Rings, hats, waistcoats, walking 
sticks for Moorcock. His character Jerry Cornelius set the 
template for Jagger and Bowie and the Savile Row aspects of 
James Bond. Carter understood how clothes acted as signifiers 
for a new book: she changed her look dramatically from cover 
portrait to cover portrait. “We think our dress expresses 
ourselves, but in fact it expresses our environment,” she said. 

JG Ballard, Moorcock’s great collaborator in the days of 
New Worlds magazine, was so much anti-fashion that he was 
doomed, after the late success of Empire of the Sun, to be pure 
fashion. His fashion mistakes - including a selection of 
Hawaiian shirts with floral ties - could be seen as ironies. 
Ballard’s mentor, William Burroughs, stood out from the crowd 
of low-rent scribblers by trying to dress as anonymously as 
a suburban bank manager. I devoured their books, but stuck 
with what arts critic Rachel Cooke, describing the Icelandic- 
Danish artist Olafur Eliasson, called “nubby Scandinavian”. 
Like getting dressed in the dark. 

Faces in Bethnal Green realised that the Krays were 
finished when Reggie appeared on the street without a tie. 
Late-boho invaders labour after a rigidly casual stance, 
lumberjack beards and skinny trousers, where the old villains, 
in the same parts of town, threw off their working clobber and 
dressed to kill, literally, for that funny night out in The 
Carpenter’s Arms. Shifts of fashion are now so virally swift, 
so responsive to movement through location, that I had to walk 
north from Dalston Junction to Stoke Newington to get a taste 
of what was really happening. There were jumps of ethnicity 
and presentation, outlets dissolving from charity bunkers to 
wedding bling to hipster display. Until I arrived at the 1894 
building that once offered space to a Kurdish diaspora. It was 
labelled “Beyond Retro, Vintage Clothing”. The strap line said 
it all: “Life is too Short to Wear Matching Socks”. Unless you 
are Jon Snow. And those socks are your brand recognition for 
grappling with the day’s news on Channel 4. 

Iain Sinclair is an award-winning writer and film-maker 
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UNIFORM 
THINKING by 
JASON BASMAJIAN 

Every man looks amazing in a uniform (or a tuxedo, which is 
a kind of uniform). Modern dressing as we know it originated 
from either equestrian or military wear. So today, when a man 
puts on a suit, he’s putting on a type of uniform. That’s why 
military inspiration has held true for men — it gives guys 
a feeling of authority and impeccability. It’s meticulous. It’s 
super-tailored. It’s super-strict. You put a uniform on anybody, 
they look great. Harold Koda, the curator in charge of the 
Costume Institute at New York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
quoted Diana Vreeland in his foreword to Gieves & Hawkes’ 
book. One Savile Row -The Invention of the English Gentleman: 
“Uniforms are the sportswear of the 19th century.” 




The fact that uniforms are generally one colour helps make 
them so harmonious. Monochromatic dressing is very elegant: 
it’s all about the man’s face and personality. It’s also very 
impactful: a wall of uniformed men looks incredibly orderly, 
but also intimidating. The British have done some pretty 
awesome uniforms. We’ve very lucky that our nation has had 
such a big hand in designing them for other countries as well. 
And because of the tradition of tailoring in the UK, they’re 
always beautifully made and tailored. 

Making uniforms is a real part of Gieves & Hawkes’ legacy. 
At one point, the company was dressing 98 per cent of the 
Royal Navy, and the navy was ten times the size it is now. That 
was a hell of a business. They were kept incredibly busy. Back 
then, the navy was stationed everywhere: throughout the UK, 
in Malta, the Far East, the Middle East, Africa and America. 
The armed forces’ postal service was notoriously unreliable 
and naval officers would joke that the package from their wives 
would go missing, but somehow the Gieves & Hawkes bill would 
always find its way to them. 

At the store at 1 Savile Row we have a case with Viscount 


Althorp’s (later 7th Earl Spencer) military paraphernalia and 
uniforms on display, along with the uniforms of Her Majesty’s 
Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, the Queen’s 
bodyguards. They come out on duty eight to ten times a year, 
and they are one of the main reason Gieves & Hawkes holds 
a royal warrant. Hawkes started dressing them in 1913 and have 
continued ever since; it’s an amazing privilege. The uniforms 
belong to the Crown but they are fitted to an individual. They 
come to us for their fitting; they’re such a lovely bunch of guys. 

Our military department dresses so many different 
countries all over the world. Oman is a big one: lots of caps. 
We do a fair bit of business with Germany, Malaysia and Sri 
Lanka. Also Ireland and France. Australia are big clients, too: 
their navy dress is the same as ours, and features a lot of the 
pea coats, and the hats make the crossover. We just recently 
dressed the King of Tonga for his coronation. We have dressed 
the previous seven generations of monarch, so it was a natural 
progression that he come to us for his uniform. 

Uniforms are forever evolving. For one thing, they’re much 
lighter now. Where trousers once used 18-19oz cloth, now we 
use a standard 13-14oz. In the past couple of months they’ve 



made a big change to naval dress — instead of wearing the very 
classic blue long-sleeved shirt with no tie and a beret, they’ve 
gone for a more comfy, loose-fitting dark navy with pockets 
everywhere. That may have been sparked by those RAF flying 
suits that you see: the big onesies. When you speak to the navy 
guys, they say it’s a great improvement. 

Something that shows off the male form incredibly well is 
the mess kit - the armed forces version of black tie (or white 
tie, depending what accoutrement you wear it with). It’s an 
incredibly short little drummer jacket and trousers that are 
not really tight but they are fitted round the back of the seat. 
If they’re cut properly, they will show off your form incredibly 
well. Really smart. 

Uniform is the one place where men can get away with 
a slight flamboyance because it still retains this incredible 
masculine strictness. It can have all the gold-encrusted 
embroidery and braiding in the world and it still looks 
incredibly sophisticated and masculine. I think that contrast 
is pretty interesting. 

Jason Basmajian is chief creative officer of Gieves & Hawkes 
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THE FABRIC OF 
OUR TIME by 
ALEX KAPRANOS 

What happened to the future? Now that we live in it, it’s not 
what I imagined. At least we don’t dress how I imagined we 
would. I don’t mean in tinfoil with glass bowls over our heads 
to protect us from the post-apocalyptic gamma rays, or flowing 
shifts like in Logan’s Run, or lots of plastic like in Blake ’s 7. 

Or maybe that is it? What happened to the plastic? What 
happened to the fabrics of the future? While our bulky, 
expensive, cathode-ray, black-and-white television sets were 
long ago discarded for cheap, lightweight LCD screens, our 
suits are still made from the matted and twisted hairs shorn 
off the back of ruminants. The power of a mainframe can be 
replicated in a chip smaller than your nail, but our shirts are 
stili woven from fluff that evolved to protect the seeds of 
a plant. We may not have mastered teleportation, but our shoes 
are still made of skin flayed from the back of a bulky beast 
whose methane is slowly destroying our ozone layer. It all 
seems so archaic. 

Of course, I know why they didn’t work, those fabrics of 
the future. They were uncomfortable. They made you stink. 
They didn’t look as good. Cotton is comfortable and nylon 
isn’t. Wool falls and folds in a way that polyester can’t. Silk 
feels like rayon can’t. The future died and the fabric returned 
to tradition. Except it didn’t. Well, not everywhere. On the 
sports field and in casual wear, synthetic fibres took clothing 
and design to places inconceivable in the days of woollen 
football jerseys and swimming trunks. Yes, swimming trunks! 
We take for granted the technology of fabric design and how 
it has revolutionised that area of what we wear. 

So why didn’t this technology transfer to tailoring? To the 
suit? The essence of tailoring is sculpture: 
the contours of the human body are 
enhanced, underplayed, exaggerated 
and complemented to flattering effect. 

Clothes that fit, but so much more. Surely 
those techniques can be applied? 

I see it occasionally. Hedi Slimane has 
experimented with unconventional fibres, 
and Bob McCaffrey is bringing sports 
technology to dress shoes, but in a general 
sense, where is the renaissance of fabric in 
high-end tailoring? 

The reason I’m considering this is purely 


selfish. I spend a good chunk of my life on a stage, a stage 
glowing in the heat of hundreds of watts of lighting and the 
thermal radiation of a mass of joyously sweating humans. 
I sing, gyrate, leap and generally physically exert myself. I like 
to look sharp, but wearing a suit on stage is like wearing a 
suit to the gym. And you’re going to rip whatever natural fabric 
you’re wearing by at most the third gig, but more likely the 
third song in a set. 

I recently visited Joshua Kane, who combines a fine 
knowledge and appreciation of the traditions of British 
tailoring and dandyism with a contemporary adventurousness. 
His recent fabrics have taken details such as the dogtooth 
check or stripe and re-contextualised and exaggerated them. 
His silhouette is classic yet contemporary and fresh. His suits 
are made of wool. I wanted to wear one for our Glastonbury 
performance and I was standing in his fitting room thinking 
how grand I looked, when it happened: a pearl of perspiration 
appeared on my upper lip. A harbinger, telling of the legions 
that would join it upon the stage. Er, you don’t do this in any 
other fabrics, do you, Joshua? Of course he doesn’t. 

A couple of weeks later, I was in the Opening Ceremony 
store in Manhattan, stili absent-mindedly searching for that 
dramatic something that would look stunning, feel good and 
make you feel great on the stage, when I found them — a pair 
of trousers. Darkest blue, slightly fluted, with an inch-wide 
orange strip on the inside seam, a vivid inverse of a carabinieri 
leg. Damn, they looked good, but so much more... 

They were made from the fabric of the future. The inside 
leg was a sci-fi stripe of fabric that stretched and pulled itself 
back into form immediately, the kind of textile you’d find in 
clothing made for extreme sports. There was nothing sports 
about the cut, however. They were constructed with elegance, 
a slightly tapered leg and, you know... that fit. They looked 
sharp. It was one of the most radical designs I’d seen in a long 
time, yet relatively understated. And they still haven’t split, 
after two months of touring. 

It’s this simplicity of design that excites me, where 
functionality and style blend symbiotically. 
Think of the Adidas stripes - they were 
initially added to strengthen the construction 
of the shoe, but have become an icon of 
style. I would love to see more of that. I 
would love to see more of the future. Sure, 
I love tradition, but can’t there be a more 
radical form of tradition? The future still 
excites me, even though the future I now 
live in is not as exciting as I had presumed 
it would be. ends 

Alex Kapranos is the lead singer and guitarist 
of Franz Ferdinand 
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"POISED BETWEEN GRAVITAS, SOBRIETY, 
FORMALITY, MATURITY AND SUBSTANCE”: 

NAVY FANS LORD NELSON AND ELVIS PRESLEY 




ne of the gentlemen accredited with conceiving 
dandyism, George “Beau” Brummel (who took the view that a pair of 
boots were best polished with champagne), made a famous remark 
that I have been turning over in my mind for some years. “If people 
turn to look at you in the street," he pronounced, “you are not well 
dressed, but either too stiff, too tight, or too fashionable.” 

It is interesting to remember at this point that the word “glamour” 
derives from an Old English word meaning “magic”. One extrapolation 
of Brummel’s insight is the pleasingly magical notion that the ultimate 
expression of dandyism is in fact a form of invisibility; that one might 
be so correctly dressed as to attract no attention whatsoever. Such 
a conclusion would certainly suit a dandy’s fondness for paradox: that 
the supreme sartorial achievement is a disappearing act - the point 
at which a perfectly dressed gentleman’s clothing becomes an 
invisibility cloak. 

Over the years, while pondering life’s many mysteries, I have 
pursued this thought a little further in terms of concept, at least. 
Might the sartorial attainment of invisibility — taking Brummel’s point, 
and (to borrow from Quentin Crisp) “doing it like mad” — explain the 
relationship in fiction and popular culture between secret agents and 
their appearance, more specifically their suits? For clearly the secret 
agent of popular culture is seldom too distant from dandyism. It has 
become a near truism, in the lovely world of spy thrillers, for the 
British agent to straighten his tie having socked a Soviet thug. Sooner 
or later, he is bound to have his boots polished with champagne. 

These agents even have a literary and artistic equivalent in those 
authors and artists — spies too, in their own ways, on the workings 
and secrets of the world - who adopt extreme sartorial correctness 
as a form of disguise, ceremonial mask or transformative garment: 
the patrician dandyism of William S Burroughs, for example (hair 
flattened with water, side-parted, dark three-piece suit, cigarette held 
at chest height, thumb of free hand tucked in waistcoat pocket); or 
the eternal “responsibility suits” (their term) worn by the artists 
Gilbert & George; or the southern dandy white suits of Tom Wolfe. 
Whether true (and especially so if not), I cherish the rumour that when 
asked about his iconic white suits, Wolfe replied that he wore them 



“to reflect his critics back to themselves”. Take that. New Yorkerl 

All of the above, however, when returned to the world of the 
common man, seems to beg an abbreviated, off-the-peg version. How 
might the average chap in the street acquire a look that is at once 
quietly gentlemanly, always modern (vitally), correct in every detail, 
and achieves the supreme balancing act of being flawlessly elegant 
yet making no “statement” (for what could be more gauche, for 
a gentleman, than “making a statement”)? In short, how might a well- 
dressed man attain all of these things, to the point of being usefully, 
even glamorously, invisible — and particularly so, once 40 winters 
hath besieged his brow, and, more often than not, brought with them 
an advancing waist measurement? The tried and tested answer, here 
formalised, is simplicity itself: he must start to wear navy coloured 
clothes at every possible opportunity. 

I learned this lesson nearly 40 years ago, when one autumn 
morning towards the end of the Seventies, I took myself off to a jumble 
sale (in those days, still common) that was being held in a suburban 
church hall behind a wall encrusted with oyster-coloured flints. Such 
events were hugely popular with the (very small) local group of 
would-be post-punks and their predominantly art-school girlfriends. 

In a manner inconceivable today, with the advent of the loathsome 
“vintage” tag, lazily employed to describe pretty much anything, one 
could still find amid the musty, moth-balled, morbid heaps, and the 
ancient biscuit tins filled with stray buttons and spare zips (more than 
one of which I had seen put to new use in the back of a plastic skirt), 
clothing (from gauzy blouses to lead-heavy overcoats), costume 
jewellery, sunglasses, cigarette cases and so forth dating from the 
TVenties or even earlier. And these cheap treasures played a huge 
part in the invention of the post-punk, proto-new romantic street 
style. This was a time, after all, when the original generation of hoys 
obsessed with Joy Division, David Bowie’s Low, Kraftwerk and The 
Velvet Underground wanted to dress like Berlin bank clerks of the 
Thirties. Somehow, in the aesthetic marriage of an imagined past to 
an imaginary future, it all fitted. 

It was also a time when one could never be too thin, nor smoke 
too much - two most probably interlinked occupations at which I was 
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then extremely proficient. Stiff-fronted dress shirts (minus their 
collars), gorgeous dusty pink silk ties and on one misguided occasion 
even a pair of spats had found their way into my wardrobe. But jackets 
and trousers from the same source eluded me, having all been made, 
seemingly, for men who were considerably wider than they were tall. 

On this particular Saturday, however, fortune decreed that I found 
not just an accessory, but an entire new look: a tailored suit of perfect 
fit, comprising double-breasted jacket with burgundy satin lining, 
sternum high trousers with turn-up - and the fabric, a devastatingly 
sharp and pristine navy blue. This would be my first experience of the 
near alchemical powers of navy blue: for somehow the suit made one 
look not only taller, but more defined as a presence. By way of 
congratulation, one of the art-school girls started wearing navy blue 
nail polish, on the shaky (but impressive, when said quickly) grounds 
that Angie Bowie (she claimed) wore it. Oh well... “My theme is 
memory, that winged host that soared about me one grey morning. . . ” 

As evidenced by suave British mid-20th century film stars such 
as Laurence Harvey, Sir Ralph Richardson, Dirk Bogarde, Olivier, 
Sean Connery (and so on...), navy worn well confers an air of 
aristocracy on the wearer - an air so persuasive that in the case of 
Bogarde, for instance, one could be forgiven for believing that there 
really was a coronet and a grouse moor tucked away somewhere down 
the family line. (An insinuation that Bogarde - for all his brilliance 
and glamour - did nothing to discourage, purportedly suggesting in 
all seriousness that his brother should address him in public as “Sir”). 

But why navy? We can begin with implications of colour, for navy 
seems to literalise a point of transition: out of the blue, and into the 
black (with apologies to Neil Young, who meant something more 
profound - about mortality and rebellion - in his creation of the 
phrase). Navy seems to be at its most effective when one has to look 
twice at the fabric — and more likely than not study it in daylight - in 
order to tell whether it is blue or black or true navy. Like blue-black 
ink for fountain pens, navy loans the authority of the officer class to 
civilians; it is grand without being pompous; it conveys in its poised 
position, tonally, between black and blue, gravitas, sobriety, formality, 
maturity and substance. And adding a shade of nobility to the colour’s 


“THE CORRECT USE OF NAVY”: 

JFK AND EDDIE REDMAYNE, NOTABLE 
FANS OF THE NAVY BLUE TWO-PIECE 



already richly loaded palette of discreet but formidable attributes 
merely enhances its sartorial appeal. 

The poet Charles Baudelaire - one of dandyism’s first and most 
serious interpreters - pointed out in his defining text on the subject 
that dandyism (as exemplified by what we might term “the correct 
use of navy”) is indeed a means of democratising elitism. Hence its 
enduring appeal — not least to the post-punks of the late Seventies, 
in search of their own time-travelling notions of sartorial exclusivity. 

“Dandyism appears especially in those periods of transition when 
democracy has not yet become all-powerful,” wrote Baudelaire, “and 
when aristocracy is only partially weakened and discredited. In the 
confusion of such times, a certain number of men, disenchanted and 
leisured ‘outsiders’, but all of them richly endowed with native energy, 
may conceive the idea of establishing a new kind of aristocracy, all 
the more difficult to break down because established on the most 
precious, the most indestructible faculties, on the divine gifts that 
neither work nor money can give. Dandyism is the last flicker of 
heroism in decadent ages.” 

What better livery for “a new kind of aristocracy” than the shade 
between black and blue? A colour betwixt the priestly and the 
imperial. For it is as though navy is encoded with the auras of power, 
seriousness and ceremony, but in an implied as opposed to official 
form. Navy carries within its constitution as a colour a necessary 
nuance of informality, but it is no more than a nuance: a mere bat- 
squeak, barely audible, of elegance. Small wonder that many men 
default to navy (or ought to) as the “safest” colour — regardless of 
whatever cyclones, monsoons or global warming are passing through 
the capricious climate of men’s fashions. 

Navy solves a problem on a more simple basis: for with a neat 
historical backwards roll, we discover that Brummel was absolutely 
right with regard to his identification of those qualities of dress and 
demeanour that could make a gentleman the object of unwanted 
scrutiny. For to be “too fashionable” , “too stiff” and “too tight” remain 
precisely the enemies of dress that will sink anyone’s look before they 
leave the house. And equally, these are precisely the qualities that 
navy — as if by magic, when correctly deployed - will overcome, ends 
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Chopard 

A miniaturised version of a watchmaking 
workshop’s master clock, the Luc Regulator 
is the ultimate, elegant nod to Chopard’s 
illustrious heritage. 


LUC Regulator, 43mm 18k rose gold case, 
hand-sewn brown alligator leather strap, £21,650 
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Richard Mille 

A meeting of art and engineering, the 
Dizzy Hands is inspired by the opening lines 
of Gdrard de Nerval’s poem Le Temps. 

RM 63-01 Dizzy Hands, 42.7mm rose gold case, 
black rubber strap, £77,000 
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Raymond Weil 

With a chronograph, tachometric bezel, 46-hour power 
reserve and water resistance to lOOm, the Freelance 
Piper is built with the adventurer in mind. 


Freelancer Piper, 45mm titanium/stainless steel case, 
black leather strap, £2,895 
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Rolex 

Because knowing the time elsewhere 
in the world isn’t enough, the Cellini 
offers accurate insight into the 
movements of the sun and moon. 

Cellini Dual Time, 39mm 18k Everose-gold 
case with polished finish, black alligator 
leather strap, £12,900 
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Blancpain 

An opaline dial and double pomme case 
surround Blancpain’s 6950 movement, 
engineered so precisely that the date changes 
instantly on the stroke of midnight. 

Villeret Grande Date, 40mm 18k red gold case, 
brown alligator leather strap, £14,800 
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Tag Heuer 

Going one better than a clear caseback, 
the Ol's inner^orkings, including the 
open-worked|date disc, are visible between 
the hands and indices on the dial. 

Carrera Calibre Heuer 01, 45mm titanium 
carbide-coatiKi steel case, black perforated 
rubber strap,^4,000 
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Bremont 

Simply designed, but offering a 
clandestine charm, the U-22 derives 
from a collection originally designed for 
America’s elite U-2 spy plane squadrons. 

U-22 Bronze, 43mm stainless steel case, 
black leather strap, £3,695 
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Omega 

Harking back to the Constellations of old, 
the Globemaster’s “pie crust” case houses 
Omega’s most advanced movement yet. 
Wholly appetising. 

Consteliation Giobemaster Co-Axial Master 
Chronometer, 39mm brushed-finish Sedna 
gold case, brown leather strap, £13,670 
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Bell & Ross 


Elegant, impressively equipped and inspired 
by the art of cigar making, the WWl is the best 
watch for making sure your evening’s mission 
will run perfectly to schedule. 


WWl Edicion Limitada, 42mm 18k red gold case 
brown alligator leather strap, £15,000 
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Tudor 

Sixty years ago, members of the British 
North Greenland Exhibition put their 
faith in the hardiness of Tudor watches; 
now you can do the same. 

North Flag, 40mm satin-finish stainless 
steel Monobloc-middle case, satin-finish 
stainless steel bracelet, £2,500 
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PIANO 

FORTE 

By Teo van den Broeke 

The Steinway way 

Photographs by Vincent Fournier 


I started learning the piano when I was six. My aunty Rozy, the 
youngest of my mother’s five sisters, was my teacher. People who had 
piano lessons as a child will often regale you with horror stories of 
rapped knuckles, fingers topped with pennies to improve deportment 
and strict old lady teachers with Victorian values, but aunty Rozy 
wasn’t like that. Kind, patient and fun, she was the reason I persevered. 

Not overly concerned whether or not I used the right fingers, or 
whether I had the timing spot on, she would encourage me to add 
jaunty trilled chords and my own improvised notes - a practice my 
A-level music teacher struggled to shake out of me a decade later. 

At 18, I passed grade eight, the highest level an amateur pianist 
can reach. True, I only scraped through — but I passed nonetheless. 

I remember my mum asking me what I would like as a present. I told 
her I wanted a Steinway. 

Up until that point I had only ever played the Fanta-orange pianos 
at school, the honky-tonk with yellowing keys in my aunt’s front room, 
and the tank-like upright my mum had bought when she realised I was 
likely to stick at it. I would never have admitted it at the time, but 
back then a Steinway grand piano was to me what a Subaru Impreza -» 


LEFT: AT STEINWAY 8 SONS' 
HAMBURG FACTORY, A NEW 
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was to my friends. In my mind, a Steinway was a mythical machine 
that had the ability to transform my clumsy takes on Mendelssohn’s 
“Lieder ohne Worte”, Einaudi’s “I Giorni” and Bach’s “Prelude and 
Fugue in D minor” into virtuoso performances. 

Steinways are, after all, the Rolls-Royce of musical instruments. 
Their share of the high-end grand piano market is a consistent 80 per 
cent. They have won awards with regularity since 1855 and hold a royal 
warrant by appointment to Queen Elizabeth 11. Franz Liszt, Gustav 
Mahler and Benjamin Britten all opted for Steinway. George Gershwin, 
Cole Porter and Duke Ellington were fans, too. Sergei Rachmaninoff 
thought Steinway pianos “perfect in every way”. 

Of course, my mum didn’t buy me a Steinway — I think 1 got some 
driving lessons instead - but the desire to play one of those pianos 
never really went away. 

So now, years later, 1 resolved to do so. And where better to do 
that than at Steinway HQ itself in Hamburg? 

• •• 

Heinrich Engelhard Steinweg was a cabinetmaker who hailed from the 
Harz Mountains in central Germany. It was in his hometown of Seesen 
that Steinweg worked as a piano repairer but secretly turned his hand 
to piano-making, producing his pioneering first instrument in the 
kitchen of his home in 1836. Qver the next 14 years, Steinweg 
incorporated innovations such as a soundboard bridge made from 
a single piece of wood into more than 480 pianos he sold in Germany. 

In 1850, Heinrich, by now a 53-year-old father of nine, decided 
to move his family to America, leaving his eldest son, C F Theodore, to 
continue running the family business in Germany. Ensconced in New 
York City, Steinweg changed his name to Henry E Steinway (a more 
palatable moniker for his new. Anglicised customer), and in 1853 
founded Steinway & Sons and set to making pianos for a new market, 
one with an increasing appetite for musical instruments as America 
became settled and concert halls were built for entertainment. 

Within his factory at Park Avenue and 53rd street, Steinway began 
accumulating some of the 128 patents the company owns, from the 
one granted in 1859 that decrees the bass strings of a piano should 
be overstrung above the treble strings to improve the quality of tone, 
to the invention in 1874 of the central sostenuto pedal, which allows 
one specific note to be sustained, while others play as normal. 

In 1880, under the aegis of Steinway’s sons Theodore and William, 
the company opened its second factory on Hamburg’s Schanzenstrasse 
to meet increasing European demand. Today, the German factory 
houses 306 production people, 103 administrators and 18 trainees 
producing nine models of piano — two uprights and seven kinds of 
grand piano - from the compact model S-155 “Baby” grand to the 
boat-like model D-274 concert grand. Between Hamburg and New 
York, some 598,900 of the company’s instruments have been sold 
worldwide since its founding. Today, in the Hamburg factory 1,300 
pianos are produced every year for the world market, while around 
1,600 are built annually in New York to cover US sales. Each piano 
takes up to a year to finish, though if the wood drying process is 
included (more on which later), it’s three years in total. 

From the outside, the sprawling red brick warehouses and stacked 
chimneys of the Steinway factory resemble those of any other 


manufacturing plant — the buildings could be home to a shoemaker 
as easily as they could a car factory. It’s inside, though, where the 
magic happens. And it really is magical. Like Geppetto’s workshop, 
golden specks of sawdust fill the air, catching the sun shining through 
the factory’s skylights. Apron-clad carpenters pad around quietly and 
giant planks of spruce, pine and mahogany, perfectly planed, litter 
the space like the skyscrapers of a miniature wooden city. 

• •• 

1 begin my tour in the colossal, open-ended, wood sheds at the back 
of the Steinway site. Inside, the company’s director of marketing and 
sales in Europe, Thomas Reyes, explains the lengthy process that goes 
into preparing the wood for use in the factory. “We buy enough wood 
for two years of production,” he says, “because all the wood needs 
a minimum of 24 months to dry before we can make a piano out of it. 

It comes from all over the world. At least 15-20 species are used in 
each piano. So, this wood shed is also a drying facility. You see that 
everything is open. The air can flow through the walls.” 

The sheer quantity of wood in the space is staggering. There’s 
toffee-hued Maccasar Ebony from Indonesia, used for veneering; 
lengthy planks of maple, used in 90 per cent of a piano from the case 
to the bridge; and Alaskan Sitka, the most prized of all. “We currently 
use Sitka spruce for the soundboard,” Reyes says. “That’s the loud 
speaker of the piano. It’s the most expensive wood in the piano. The 
strings themselves wouldn’t be audible without it.” 

The Sitka wood Steinway uses is so expensive because each piece 
must be faultless, with perfectly smooth, straight grains with no kinks 
or knots. The straighter the grain, the better the wood will be at 
transporting the sound through and out of the piano. “The goal is that 
the direction of the fibres in the wood is straight. Not in curves, 
straight,” Reyes says. “So if you cut the wood or can deform it, it can 
still move the sound. Every part of the piano has something to do with 
the sound. Even the feet.” 

This is the reason why Steinway’s master of wood, Thomas Klein, 
is so revered within the company. “Klein travels around the world 
buying from everywhere, every species,” Reyes says. “Even when he’s 
selected the wood we’ll only use around 20 per cent of it for 
a soundboard; 80 per cent will not be useable due to imperfections. 

We will use the rejected wood and all the little chips from every 
machine to heat and power the entire complex.” 

This level of perfectionism becomes even more problematic when 
making the piano case. Consisting of up to 20 solid hardwood sheets 
glued together and bent into shape in one of Steinway’s patented 
wood-bending machines, each layer (17 of maple, three mahogany) 
must be 7m long and devoid of flaws. Qnce a team of four carpenters 
has fixed the laminate into the machine, heat is applied for eight hours 
and the glue (made from a secret recipe) becomes as hard as glass, 
rendering the case one solid piece. After bending, the rim of the piano 
is left to rest for 10-16 weeks to overcome the “shock” of the process. 

The relative humidity in the conditioning room is kept at 45 per cent 
to prevent the wood from drying out and cracking. 

Piano making is mind-boggling in its intricacy and complexity. 

Each carpenter and piano maker in the factory is a conduit for century- 
and-a-half-old methods learned and perfected within the hallowed ^ 
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LEFT: THE HUGE TIMBER 
SHEDS. BETWEEN 15-20 
VARIETIES OF WOOD ARE 
USED IN EVERY STEINWAY 


BELOW RIGHT: THE 
FINISHED WOODEN FRAMES. 
A SINGLE PIANO’S ENTIRE 
MANUFACTURING PROCESS 
CAN LAST THREE YEARS 
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walls of Steinway. It is one of very few luxury brands that has excelled 
by doing what it does best while doing so at its own, glacial pace. 
The marque’s newest piano model was introduced 95 years ago, 
the aforementioned model S-155 “Baby" grand. Its building methods 
have not changed much since, either. Only one unmanned machine is 
used in the whole process, a precision milling machine built by CNC, 
which drills the tuning pinholes into the case and shapes the outer 
surface of a piano. 

As a consequence, Steinway is able to charge an extraordinary 
premium for its instruments. For a standard upright, it’s a minimum 
of £30,000, for a concert grand upwards of £130,000. The most 
valuable used Steinway ever sold was a Seventies Steinway model 
Z upright, on which John Lennon wrote “Imagine”. George Michael 
bought it at auction for £1.67m in October 2000. 

In 2013, Steinway was sold to billionaire hedge fund manager John 
Paulson for $512m (£329m) and it is his stated aim to protect the 
future of the company, while respecting its heritage and expanding 
its reach into global markets. “[Steinway is] the epitome of high culture 
and art. My goal is to preserve it and to ensure the greatness is 
continued, in particular to the quality of the instruments, and secondly 
to expand the distribution to other parts of the world where not fully 
represented,” he said at the time. “There is nothing I would do or 
contemplate doing that would in any way impact the unique pedestal 
that Steinway occupies in the industry. It’s my goal to safeguard that 
reputation and continue that pursuit of perfection.” 

The pedestal Paulson refers to is also bolstered by the 1,700 
professional pianists who have pledged their allegiance to the piano 
manufacturer. In the concert season of 2011 and 2012, 97.8 per cent 
of all concert pianists chose to play a Steinway. “Steinway pianos have 
accompanied me for my entire life and I am convinced that Steinway 
manufactures the best pianos,” says acclaimed conductor and pianist 
Daniel Barenboim. “Only an instrument from Steinway allows me to 
express all the sounds I can imagine.” It’s a sentiment mirrored by 
Chinese concert pianist Lang Lang: “If I am to play my best, there is 
no way but Steinway.” 


• •• 

Once the case of the piano is complete, the belly of the beast must be 
built and carefully installed. Naturally, it’s no mean feat. The 
diaphragmic soundboard, another of Steinway’s patented creations, 
is, as Reyes says, the loud speaker of the piano, and it’s the first part 
to be installed after the case has been rested. 

Designed to act like a human body’s diaphragm, the convex 
wooden soundboard projects the sound energy produced by the 
hammers hitting the strings when a key is depressed. The earlobe- 
esque shape of the soundboard is thickest in the middle at around 
9mm, and tapers in all directions to around 6mm at the edge. -» 


UP TO 20 DIFFERENT LAYERS 
OF WOOD ARE GLUED 
TOGETHER AND COMPRESSED 
FOR THREE HOURS IN THE RIM 
BENDING MACHINE 
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Crafted from solid Sitka hand-planed to produce the subtle curvature, 
the soundboard is custom-made to fit each individual piano, so there 
is no space between the board and the rim and no sound energy is 
wasted. Each note therefore resonates with depth and richness. 

There are 12,000 parts in each Steinway piano and the process of 
piecing them together takes years to learn. Many of the piano-makers 
I meet have worked at Steinway for three decades or longer: for 
instance, Gunther Schmidt, the damper master (he sets the dampers 
which stop the strings from vibrating once a note is played), has been 
with the company since 1981. 

Once the soundboard has been installed, a wooden bridge 
is centred on its topside. The 200 strings of the piano pass over this 
bridge and it is from this connection that the sound energy from the 
strings is transferred into the soundboard and amplified out of 
the piano. For the next stage of production, a 150kg cast-iron plate 
is installed above the soundboard. Cast at OS Kelly (Steinway’s 
foundry in Springfield, Ohio), each of the 200 steel strings — of 
varying thicknesses, depending on whether they are required to 
produce deep notes (thick) or high notes (hair-thin) — are then attached 
to the plate with a series of tuning pins. The cast-iron prevents any 
sound from travelling through it, so that all the energy produced by 
the strings is pushed directly into the soundboard, uninterrupted. In 
addition, the heft of the plate provides a rigid base for the 18,000kg 
of tension produced by the strings attached to it. 

Quality control is keenly observed at the Steinway factory, and 
the master of each department oversees every process with zeal. 
“Every time an instrument passes into the next department, the 
master of the previous department makes a final quality control 
check,” Reyes says. “Every employee who’s worked on the piano will 
sign his name and then we have a kind of production map. ” 

After the strings have been screwed in, a tuner will check the 
positioning and sound of each string by ear, before the piano is moved 
on to have keys and internal mechanisms installed. Despite the 
cacophony of the factory surrounding them, the tuners complete their 
job with dexterity and confidence. When 1 ask Reyes how much time 
the tuners are allowed to spend on tuning each string, his answer is 
simple: “It’s about quality, not time.” 

Steinway’s ebony and acrylic keyboards (ivory was banned in the 
Fifties) are produced by a manufacturer called Kluge in West Germany, 
but the interior action - the series of hammers, controlled by the keys, 
which hit the strings to produce the sound — are all created, fitted 
and tuned in-house at the Hamburg factory. In the action room, 40 
or 50 workers huddle over rib-esque mechanisms, faces contorted 
with concentration. Pristine and silent bar the occasional tap of 
hammer against string, it has the laboratory-like feeling of a watch 
factory, a million miles from the carpenters’ workshops where the rim 
and soundboard are fabricated. 

A piano’s action is, of course, the most intricate and complex part 
of the entire instrument. Each hammer is carefully finished with 
either a cashmere or wool-felt head designed to prevent the metal of 
the strings cutting into the softer wood of the hammers. Steinway’s 
piano makers employ a rudimentary oil lamp to heat up the stem of 
each hammer, which enables them to move it to the left or right 
slightly, ensuring that the felt pad make contact with the string 
head-on so the sound is not compromised. 


As my tour progresses, I get the impression each piano maker has 
a very personal relationship with the piano they are working on at the 
time. The intimacy shared between the piano maker’s fingers and 
the intricate, organic mechanisms he’s producing seems paternal 
and tender. When I ask Macedonian piano maker Ibraim Muharimi 
how he feels about letting go of a piano after working so closely with 
it, he answers: “Sometimes I have a piano where everything is in good 
flow and everything seems to work by itself. When I have to give away 
this piano, I feel bad.” He laughs. “And then sometimes I have a piano 
that doesn’t work so smoothly, so when this piano leaves the workshop 
it’s not that bad.” 

Once the internal mechanisms are fitted into the piano, the tuning 
and voicing process can begin. The piano is initially placed 
in a soundproofed room to undergo a process called “einpauken” , 
or “pounding”. The piano keys are beaten by a mechanised 
“Einpaukmaschine” and bedded in before the final tuning, regulating 
and voicing process can begin. “Every note gets ten thousand kicks,” 
says Reyes. “Because we want all the wood, felt and leather elements 
to have a complete connection. This process creates a consistent 
sound and touch, so that the consumer can enjoy a durable regulation, 
tuning and voicing at home.” 

After this beating, the piano is tuned and voiced for a second time. 
Voicing involves pricking each felt hammerhead with a needle tool to 
adjust its stiffness and mellow the tone, as well as filing and shaping 
with heat. If the voicer wants to increase the brilliance of a note, he 
can simply apply a small amount of lacquer to the surface of the felt 
to harden it. 

Finally, the finished piano will be voiced and tuned for a third 
time, before being given the final seal of approval by master voicer 
Wiebke Wunstorf. If she decrees the piano isn’t ready, the whole 
process must be repeated. “We have some pianos where the quality 
of hammers has not been correct,” Reyes says. “The first time she 
saw one of these pianos she said, ‘No, sorry, change hammers’ and we 
had to start the whole process again.” 

• •• 

Finally, Reyes ushers me into a long hall, packed with around 40 
perfectly black-lacquered concert grand pianos, all quality-passed by 
Wunstorf. The walls are lined with signed photos of famous musicians 
who are Steinway brand ambassadors; they stare down at pretend 
pianists - me - daring them to play. 

Having not practised enough in recent years, I knew I would be 
rusty but something in the Steinway made even my bum notes sound 
intentional. Sure, I was intimidated by the ghosts who had played in 
this room before me, not to mention the fact I was hammering an 
instrument worth the same as a small flat, but my stumbling renditions 
of Michael Nyman’s “The Heart Asks Pleasure First” — the first piece of 
music I memorised — and Claude Debussy’s “Arabesque No 1” 
flowed smoothly, the notes ringing through the room with great 
clarity. It was the cellist and conductor Pablo Casas who said, “The 
greatest respect an artist can pay to music is to give it life.” In this 
instance, it certainly wasn’t me who breathed life into Nyman or 
Debussy’s handiwork, rather the countless carpenters, piano makers 
and craftsmen who made the keys beneath my fingers play, ends 
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Essentials No. 07 

PHOTOGRAPHY BOOKS 

01 The Impossible Collection of Watches, by Nicholas Foulkes - £540 02 Capa in Coior, by Cynthia Young - £26 03 Kate: the Kate Moss Book, by Kate Moss - £32 
04 Paui Himmel: Photographs, by Paul Himmel and Martin Harrison - £20 05 Stephen Shore: Uncommon Places, by Stephen Shore - £26 
06 William Eggleston’s Guide, by John Szarkowski - £18 07 Snowdon: A Life in View, by Antony Armstrong Jones - £90 08 Notorious, by Herb Ritts £54 
09 Massimo Vitali: Natural Habitats, by Whitney Davis and Daniel Soutif - £65 10 Saarinen Houses, by Sirkkaliisa Jetsonen and Jari Jetsonen - £20 
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Essentials No. 08 

CASUAL SHIRTS 

01 Ben Sherman - £55 02 Victorinox - £95 03 Penfield - £85 
04 Richard James - £145 05 Dunhill - £295 06 Ermenegildo Zegna - £245 
07 Prada - £360 08 Brooks Brothers - £105 09 Gant - £85 10 Paul Smith - £135 



TAKE 

ME 

OUT 

The best bags; the sharpest accessories 



Photograph* by 
Mariu* W Hanson 

Fashion by 
Catherine Hayward 

Set design by 
Annette Masterman 
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Left 

Black leather double-stripe 
shopper, £995, by Tod’s 

Above 

Black grained ieather weekend 
bag with brown straps, £2,290, 
by Berluti. Blue/biack checked suit, 
£795, by Hardy Amies 
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Above 

Yellow suede driving shoes, 
£270, by Tod’s 

Right 

Tan suede desert boots, 

£415, by JM Weston. 

Green wool tailored trousers, 
£580, by Berluti 
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Left 

Tortoiseshell-frame 
sunglasses, £250, by Bally 

Above 

Brown calf leather/ stone 
canvas oxford shoes, £375, 
by Crockett & Jones 
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Above 

Black leather/white rubber trainers, 
£450, by Giuseppe Zanotti. 

White cotton trousers, £395, by Baily 

Right 

Black pony hair weekend bag 
with black leather handles, £2,565, 
by Salvatore Ferragamo 
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Left 

Dark red quilted leather 
double-stripe shopper, £1,090; 
brown /grey corduroy-effect 
leather double-stripe shopper, 
£1,090, both by Tod’s 

Above 

Black grain leather boots, 
£350, by Church’s. Blue raw 
denim jeans, £320, by Tod’s 


Dogs 

Brazen (Jack Russell), 

Oggie (Boston Terrier x French Bulldog), 
Cheeky (Jack Russell x Schnauzer) 


Photographer’s assistant: Richard Round-Turner 

Fashion assistant: Javier Comeche 

Set design assistant: Johanna Lundqvist 

Food styling: Iain Graham 

Dog trainer: Vivien Deakin 

Retouching by Touch Digital 

See Stockists page for details 
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LIGHT REIGN 

By Mick Brown 

James Turrell’s unforgettable art 

Photographs by Jamie McGregor Smith 
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from the London arts world — critics, gallerists, curators — assembled 
in the grounds of Houghton Hall, the 18th-century Palladian stately 
home in Norfolk for an exhibition, LightScape, by the American artist 
James Turrell. In the opinion of many, Turrell is the greatest living 
artist in the world and is certainly the most singular. He likes to joke 
he sells “blue sky and coloured air”, which is true as far as it goes but, 
of course, does not go nearly far enough. 

The owner of Houghton, the Seventh Marquess of Cholmondeley, 
is a patron of TurrelTs, which is not too grand a word to describe 
someone who supports the artist’s work, or, to put it more properly, 
has it installed. For the Houghton exhibition, Turrell has conjured 
a magical illumination of the splendid west facade of the house. 
But there are also a number of other examples of his work on show, 
including two permanent installations. 

As dusk was falling, the group made their way across the lawn and 
into a thicket of trees to examine a piece called “Seldom Seen”, one 
of a series of works that Turrell calls Skyspaces. The work was housed 
in a wooden cabin, looking not unlike a tree-house, reached by a series 
of zig-zagging wooden steps. Inside, the space was perhaps 20ft square, 
with a low bench set around the walls, ringed by an unobtrusive 
- almost invisible - strip of cold cathode light casting the room in 
a subtle, creamy glow. An aperture had been cut into the ceiling, 
perhaps 15ft square, giving on to open sky. Gazing up, it looked like 
a canvas, on which an artist — Tiepolo, say - had applied an even 
application of a rich azure blue. Amused at the novelty of all this, the 
group chattered and laughed before falling silent and staring upwards. 

Traces of cloud — mere wisps of cotton wool - floated across the 
frame. The blue of the sky deepened, as if it was painting itself and 
somehow it was like seeing it for the first time, as if the sky was 
flooding into the space, and in doing so changing the colour of the 
space, from cream to ochre. One by one the group began to drift out. 
And here was the shock, for looking up one could see that the sky was 
not the rich, velvety blue it had appeared to be, but the hazy grey that 
is the usual colour of dusk on a late spring day. “Seldom Seen” was 
installed in 2002. Turrell says that in his more recent Skyspaces, he 
has refined the technology to make the sky any colour he wants. 

The other Turrell installation to be found at Houghton is one of 
Turrell’s Dark Spaces, “St Elmo’s Fire”. It is housed in an 18th-century 
folly, in the style of a neo-classical temple, which once contained 
a water tank. You walk through a door into complete darkness, feeling 
your way down a short, twisting corridor into an enclosed room. The 
darkness is total and highly disorientating. It is only after some 
minutes that you begin to realise that, in fact, you are not in total 
darkness at all, but there is a faint rectangle of light hovering on what 
you now perceive to be one of the walls of the room. As with so much 
of Turrell’s work, the source of the light is completely invisible. 
“St Elmo’s Fire” obliges you to do something that you don’t normally 
do with art, which is to sit and consider it for a long, long time 


— “seeing yourself see” as Turrell puts it. Or as Plato wrote, “The 
mind’s eye begins to see clearly when the outer eyes grow dim.” 

Magical, thought-provoking, heavenly, sublime. The same 
adjectives turn up when describing Turrell’s accomplishments in the 
seemingly impossible feat of giving materiality to light, and all of 
them are equally wanting. You might call them “light works” but he 
wouldn’t. What is certain is that once seen, they are never forgotten. 

“Generally, we don’t look at light; we look at what light illuminates,” 
Turrell tells me, sitting in an elegant drawing room at Houghton Hall. 
“My interest is in the thingness of light, almost to touch, so you feel 
it’s physically there. I mean, we drink light as Vitamin D through the 
skin, so it’s a food, although we don’t think of it like that. That’s why 
we add Vitamin D to milk for children in northern climates. ” He laughs. 
“But they forget to put it into beer and whisky for the adults.” 

Turrell, who is 73, is a stoutly built, but softly-spoken man with 
a snowdrift of white hair and the unruly beard of an Old Testament 
prophet. He is dressed in jeans, a dark suit jacket and a polo shirt with 
the logo “Light Reign” on it, which is the name of the 61ft schooner 
he sails off the coast of his home in Chesapeake Bay, Maryland. “And 
it’s also my feeling about light,” he adds. 

• •• 

Turrell is, by any measure, a truly extraordinary man. He is a pilot 
who restores and flies vintage aircraft, once flying U2s on clandestine 
reconnaissance and mapping missions over Russia and China; 
a Quaker, who during the Vietnam War, was imprisoned for aiding 
draft dodgers. He makes furniture in the Quaker style - simple, 
elegant, lines — and Quaker pottery. In the Seventies, he spent some 
time in Japan, apprenticed to a “living national treasure” who made 
wooden boxes. He is a connoisseur of wine and cigars, whose 
conversation ranges freely and authoritatively over subjects as diverse 
as Japanese haikus, philosophy, astronomy, Buddhist reliquaries, art 
history and cattle yield, in which he was obliged to become an expert 
after purchasing an extinct volcano in Arizona with a view to turning 
it into the world’s most extraordinary artwork - we’ll come to this 
later - and, of necessity, ending up as a cattle rancher as well. 

Turrell’s work comes in a variety of different forms. In his 
“Wedgeworks” the precise use of projected light creates the illusion 
of walls or barriers where none exist. In his “Tall Glass” or “Wide 
Glass” pieces, LEDs positioned behind glass are programmed to 
provide a slowly shifting colourscape over the course of several hours. 

His illumination of Houghton Hall is just one of a number of major 
architectural projects he has undertaken over the years. Qne of the 
most remarkable was at the headquarters of Verbundnetz Gas AG in 
Leipzig, Germany, where Turrell orchestrated the illumination of the 
building in glowing oranges and blues by synchronising all the screen- 
savers on the office computers. “It still works,” he says. “Although 
sometimes people forget to leave their computers on.” 
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TURRELL’S JUNE 2015 
ILLUMINATION OF THE WEST 
FACADE OF HOUGHTON HALL, 
NORFOLK. ITS OWNER, DAVID 
CHOLMONDELEY, IS AMONG 
THE ARTIST'S PATRONS 



Turrell’s last London show was at the Gagosian Gallery in 2010. 
Among the works was a piece called “Bindu Shards”, one of what he 
calls his “Perceptual Cells” — a large globe where the viewer lies down 
as if for an MRI scan, and is pushed inside, to be assailed by a shower- 
storm of light. The effect is like looking behind your own eyeballs into 
the crevices of your brain. Even Turrell admits it can be “oppressive” 
and makes visitors sign a waiver declaring they are over 18, are not 
epileptic and are “sober and sane” before taking the journey. 

Another piece, “Dhatu”, involved climbing stairs to enter a huge 
chamber. Bathed in a gently shifting light, you looked to the end of 
the room to see that apparently there was no end. As if drawn by some 
invisible force, you started to walk - although the sensation was 


almost of floating - along the chamber, finally arriving at a point 
where, you realised, the end point was actually a curved wall and you 
could go no further. Turrell describes the work as a “Ganzfeld”: 
a German term to describe the phenomenon of the total loss of depth 
perception or as he puts it, “a landscape without a horizon”, which 
can give rise to a sensation of “disequilibrium”, similar to being caught 
in a white-out while skiing, or “neutral buoyancy” In the depths of 
the ocean, where you don’t know which way is up. 

In fact, disequilibrium is a fairly common response to TurrelTs 
work. An exhibition at the Whitney Museum in New York in 1980 
famously had people dropping to their hands and knees to crawl out 
of the room, and actually falling over after leaning on non-existent 
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“walls” of light. It led to three lawsuits against the Whitney and Turrell, 
with one woman, the wife of a retired Supreme Court judge, claiming 
the show had made her so “disorientated and confused” she “violently 
precipitated to the floor”, breaking her wrist. Her husband sued for 
loss of conjugal privileges. Turrell’s remark that “it must have been 
a hell of a hand job” resulted in a $500 fine for contempt of court. 

Turrell was born in Pasadena, California, into a devout Quaker 
family. His father was an aeronautical engineer and pilot who died 
when Turrell was nine. His mother was a physician and teacher who 
worked as a volunteer in the Peace Corps in Africa. Turrell was mostly 
raised by his grandmother, a fierce temperance advocate who railed 
against “the demon rum”, and throughout his childhood would spend 
summers living at a Quaker farming community in California. He 
learned to fly when he was 16. As a Quaker, he was exempt from active 
military service; instead, while still in his teens, he worked in Asia as 
a pilot for Civil Air Transport (the precursor to the CIA-funded Air 
America), flying refugees and the remnants of the Khampa resistance 
movement against the Chinese out of Tibet to Ladakh and India. It was 
the changing perspective of the Earth from the sky, and the different 
meteorological phenomena that he encountered flying over mountains 
and paddy fields that first galvanised his interest in light. 

• •• 

Returning to America at the outset of the Vietnam War, he joined the 
American Friends Service Committee. He went on to study perceptual 
psychology at Pomona College in California and after graduation 
enrolled in a programme in art theory and history at the University 
of California, Irvine. 

But his studies were rudely curtailed when, in 1966, he was 
convicted on the evidence of an informer of counselling and abetting 
draft resisters by flying them out of the country. He was sentenced 
to spend a year incarcerated in a federal penitentiary. “My mother 
was not very proud of this,” he says. “She said, you’re making war on 
war and it’s the same thing. Everything I had been accused of I had 
done — and more.” 

Qn his release, Turrell took over the ground floor of a former 
commercial building, the Mendota Block, in the Qcean Park 
neighbourhood of Santa Monica and began to experiment. He painted 
the floors and ceiling white and covered the windows, leaving only 
small apertures for the light from street lamps and neon signs to enter. 
Projecting coloured slides on to the walls of the room he discovered 
he could make rectangles and pyramids of light that seemed 
as tangible as any solid object to hover in space. Going further, he 
cut holes in the ceiling and walls, a frame through which one looked 
up to the sky and passing clouds, discovering that by mixing 
the natural light with ambient light he could effectively “paint” 



the sky, and the room at the same time. His very first Skyspace piece 
was born. 

“I wanted to make art that you wanted to touch but wasn’t there 
to touch - this uniting of the ephemeral and the physical,” Turrell 
says. “It’s not about illusion; it’s actually about how we perceive the 
world. We have this strange idea that the sky is out there. What I like 
to do is bring it right down on top of the space you’re in, so you’re in 
close contact with it. 

“When you go into a Skyspace and it makes the sky so intensely 
blue it’s sort of a koan, or a way to have us realise that you are part 
of that which you behold. To think that we’re apart from nature is our 
greatest conceit,” he says. 

Turrell’s Quaker upbringing inevitably leads to the issue of whether 
he sees some spiritual meaning to his work — a question he approaches 
with caution. Turrell ceased attending meetings in the Sixties, 
following his imprisonment. “I was not a great Ghandi-esque prison 
case, I have to say. I did have a time when I was stewing in my self- 
righteousness, and I had to let that go.” 

But in 1990, he returned to the fold after meeting Richard Walker 
and Nathaniel White, two Quakers who are astronomers. 

“That was very interesting to me; these were people who were 
scientists and in their own way look into the face of God every night. 
They both convinced me to come back, and in doing so I found a new 
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LEFT: A 15FT-LONG APERTURE 
CUT INTO THE CEILING OF 
“SELDOM SEEN" ACTS LIKE A 
CANVAS FOR TURRELL'S WORK 

BELOW RIGHT: HOUGHTON 
HALL BATHED IN BLUE LIGHT 


richness in it all. Quakers are people who believe in no war; you can’t 
take naivety further than that.” He laughs. “I’d be thought of as 
a utopian, and in a way my art is that way, too.” 

Quakers talk of going into a meeting, and into meditation, to 
“greet the light” - an idea that Turrell has given literal meaning 
to by installing Skyspaces in Quaker Meeting Houses in Houston 
and Philadelphia. 

And light, as he points out, is the most common metaphor of 
religious experience, from Saul on the road to Damascus, to the bliss 
of samadhi, or enlightenment, in Hinduism and Buddhism. Recent 
scientific research, he says, suggests that light behaves differently 
when we’re looking at it, from when we’re not looking at it. 

So, is he saying that we have a relationship with light in which our 
participation actually alters the light? 

“Yes - or that the light knows when we are looking.” 'Turrell laughs. 

This suggests that light has consciousness — or is consciousness. 
Turrell nods. “Yes, it does. The big question is, do I see light as being 
from the Godhead? Yes, I do.” 

The sense one has of being connected to the heavens — both 
figuratively and literally — when encountering a 'Turrell piece is most 
deeply felt at what is unquestionably his career’s most extraordinary 
work, and possibly the most extraordinary artwork undertaken by 
any artist, ever. 

In the Seventies, while working on a series of Skyspaces for 
one of his principal benefactors, Conte Giuseppe Panza di Biumo, 
at di Biumo’s 18th century palazzo in Varese, northern Italy, 'Turrell 
became interested in exploring the phenomenon of “celestial vaulting” , 
where space curves at the edges of one’s perception, creating the 
impression of the sky enclosing you as if in a huge dome. It was an 
effect that he had experienced when flying at low altitude, but he 
wanted to create a work where it couid be permanentiy observed. 
What he needed, he decided, was an extinct volcano. In 1975, Turrell 
set out in his vintage Helio Courier aircraft to chart the spine of 
mountain and desert that bisects America from Idaho to the Mexican 
border. After seven months, flying six days a week and sleeping at 
night under the wing of his plane, while passing over the Painted 
Desert in Arizona, Turrell at last found what he was looking for: 
an extinct volcano known as Roden Crater. 

To buy the Crater it was necessary to buy the entire ranch on which 
it stood — all 96,000 acres of it, along with 150 head of cattle. It took 
Turrell three years to persuade the owner to finally sell it to him. 
“He kept asking why I wanted to buy it so badly, so I finally told 
him. He thought it was crazy.” 

Since then, Ttirrell has been at work sculpting - no other word 
seems to suffice - the crater into a huge celestial theatre. Bulldozers 
have levelled off the crater’s rim (moving 1.2m cubic yards of earth) 
to create the perfect arena for observing celestial vaulting, while 


a series of tunnels and passageways have been driven into the heart 
of the volcano, leading to chambers from which to observe, and bathe 
in the light, of the changing skies and astronomical formations. 

“I’m very interested in old light,” Turrell says. “I want to have 
these spaces that gather light from stars that are older than our solar 
system - billions of years old. It’s like blending wine. You have this 
old light from the starfields - really the light of the ages - and then 
you have the eight-and-a half-minute light from the sun: the Beaujolais 
Nouveau. That possibility is what really got me looking for a good 
site for seeing in the high American desert.” He laughs. “If you really 
love light and want to work with it, let’s pull out all the stops and don’t 
do it with a small spoon!” 

Roden Crater is still a work in progress, but even in its unfinished 
state it is no exaggeration to describe it as one of the wonders of the 
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LEFT AND RIGHT: RODEN CRATER, 

AN EXTINCT VOLCANO IN ARIZONA, 
BEFORE AND AFTER JAMES TURRELL 
TRANSFORMED IT INTO A PLACE 
TO VIEW “CELESTIAL VAULTING”, AN 
ILLUSION THAT MAKES THE SKV APPEAR 
TO CLOSE IN ON YOU LIKE A DOME 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY FLORIAN HOLZHERR 


modern world - less a work of art than an enterprise on the scale of 
the Pyramids or the great stone-sun alignments of the Neolithic age. 
In the art world, and beyond, it has acquired mythical status. The 
site remains closed to the public, and comparatively few people 
have been fortunate enough to actually visit: museum curators, art 
writers, patrons of Turrell’s work and representatives of the various 
art foundations around the world with which he is associated. I visited 
in 2002, wending along the tunnels and exploring the various 
chambers and apertures carved in the volcano’s sides, to finally 
emerge in the bowl of the crater itself, a perfectly symmetrical 
moonscape of charred volcano lava. 

Set in the centre of the bowl were four marble tables, like sacrificial 
slabs. At Turrell’s instruction, I lay down on one of them, tipping my 
head back over the table’s edge. Above me, the sky seemed to balloon 
into a huge dome, as if I had been squeezed into a gigantic azure 
snow-globe, with the rim of the crater at its base. The effect was 
astonishing, as if I was no longer separate from the sky but somehow 
floating inside it. 

Roden Crater is, in the truest sense, the work of a lifetime. It’s 
encountered its fair share of difficulties throughout its history, 
including a “huge problem” in 2007 when the project ran out of 
funding altogether, bringing work crashing to a halt. But he has 
recently negotiated new financing by arranging for the work to be 
part of the coilections of four museums around the world, the LA 
County Museum, Moma in New York, Alice Walton’s Crystal Bridges 
Museum of Art in Bentonvilie, Arkansas and Mona (The Museum of 
Old and New Art) in Tasmania. 

“I always said it wouid be finished in 2000, and I’m sticking to 
that,” Turrell jokes. “I don’t know if you’ve got friends who haven’t 
got round to finishing their doctoral thesis yet? I’m one of those.” 

Turrell says that it was only when he embarked on the Roden 
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Crater project — as a cattle rancher — that his family began to take 
him seriously. “They thought I’d come back to my senses and forgotten 
this art thing.” As devout Quakers, they valued the virtues of thrift 
and hard work. “But they don’t believe in music and they don’t believe 
in art. They think it’s a vanity. And I have to say that with what’s 
happened with art fairs and auction prices that they may be right.” 

Turrell occupies a unique position when it comes to the art market. 
It is possible to buy his plans and photographs of Roden Crater, and 
smaller hologram pieces sometimes come on the market. “They don’t 
require maintenance,” he says, “but they do require a little bit of 
Windex now and again.” 

But for the most part his work is not exactly portable in the manner 
of painting or sculpture. A Turrell Skyspace will cost upwards of £2m, 
but requires more than just a wall to display it, and the market, he 
admits, is by definition somewhat limited. Much of his time is spent 
travelling the world, installing pieces in museums and in the homes - 
and follies - of wealthy aesthetes. 

“I’ve always thought that those that want my work are rather 
special people and there aren’t too many of them, so it takes a world 
to get to make a market,” he says with a laugh. “But if someone wants 
your work and they have to buy the apartment next door or a place in 
the country to accommodate it, whose fault is it that it doesn’t sell 
like hot cakes? Mine!” 

Speaking personally, I can’t think of a single work of art that 
I would rather live with than a Skyspace. For James Turrell is unique 
in modern art in dealing in the transcendent and the sublime, an artist 
who genuinely leads you to see the world in quite another light. 

And, as he says himself, if you don’t like it, “You can always 
turn it off.” ends 

Lightscape: an exhibition of the works of James Turrell is at Houghton 
Hall until 24 October, 2015 
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CHAIRMEN OF 
THE BOARDS 

Photographs by Baker & Evans 

Five designers explain their 
autumn /winter 2015 mood boards 


Louis Vuitton 

KIM JONES 

MEN'S COLLECTIONS ARTISTIC DIRECTOR 


I looked at London clubbing for this collection, but it finally ended 
up being an homage to [Eighties] fashion designer Christopher Nemeth 
in its entirety. Nemeth moved to Japan quite early on, so there’s not 
much of his clothing in circulation in the UK. He was a cult designer 
who built buildings in Tokyo and stuff like that. I love his work and 
this collection was something I always wanted to do. It just seemed 
like the time was right. 

There are a few images on the moodboard shot by [fashion 
photographer] Mark Lebon. The one of Nemefh in fhe Post Office 
smock and then of [model] Jenny Howorfh in the top right corner with 
the rope around her are reaily iconic images of the time. I was really 
just looking at the London scene, but they are all obviously people 
who I admire. The one of [producer and remixer] Nellee Hooper in the 
middle is also an influence, because he was part of Nemeth’s gang and 
he did music for the show. I’ve also put a picture of him and Kate 
[Moss] in the bottom right corner both wearing Nemeth’s clothes. 

Most of the images come from friends like Mark Lebon and [styiist 
and accessories designer] Judy Blame. Nemeth’s family would help 
me get images of him but obviously I also collect lots. I’ve got tons of 
magazines and books so most of these images are really just taken 
from things I have already. Though a couple of them are off Instagram. 

A mood board is a starting point, really. Some of it gets edited 
out, some stuff stays in. It’s just a point of reference from which to 
start your research. Quite often you can look back at it and it can be 
completely disconnected to the final collection. It changes so much 
along the way that all the ideas we originaliy liked are still on the 
board. But things move forward in different, unexpected ways. 
uk. louisvuitton.com 
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Kilgour 

CARLO BRANDELLI 

CREATIVE DIRECTOR 


There’s nothing whimsical about Kilgour. I don’t get inspired by “the 
everyday”, or see something when I’m out and then refer to it in 
the collection. It’s much more considered. Menswear is confined to a set 
of ideas, a colour palette and a set of principles. We modernise that and 
make it relevant for today. It’s pure design. So, the references are always 
similar, you just add another layer. It’s important to put the Kilgour logo 
up on the board. You need perspective. When I direct the design team, 
I need to be very holistic about what I tell them. You can’t just give them 
an abstract reference and ask them to make the leap between that 
reference and an item of clothing. There’s a lot of background to how 
we designed that logo. [Graphic designer] Peter Saville redrew it for me 
in 2003 [when Brandelli joined as creative and design director and 
rebranded the company, formerly Kilgour, French and Stanbury] with 
Paul Barnes, a typography expert. We took the original logo and redrew 
it. The “K”, “i”, “1” is super-masculine, but the “g”, “o”, “u” and “r” are 
more feminine. The shape of jackets I’ve been doing started to resemble 
the front of the “K”, so again it’s important to show where that’s come 


from. A lot of jackets have that angle, and that negative space that 
makes a “K” - it just happens to be the first letter of our name. 

There are also original tracing paper artworks from the design of the 
space at 5 Savile Row. The textures of the materials in that space and 
the materials in the collection have always been very close. That gives 
a grounding, a constant framework of ideology that people who follow 
the brand can understand. That has more weight than saying, “Well, 
this season it’s Eighties pop” . And next season it’s some arbitrary artist. 

For autumn /winter there’s a lot of symmetry, everything is very 
angular. I’ve taken a lot of the curving away. There’s a lot of grey 
flannel: it absorbs the light in a very interesting way, so it just flatters 
the form. That’s what men are doing constantly: looking for the perfect 
wardrobe. I don’t think I’m at the beginning yet; it’s always moving. 
Last season, I came up with three new collar propositions. There’d 
only ever been three or four collars in 100 years, and I did three new 
ones in one season! So, really, there’s a long way to go with it. 
kilgour.com 
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Hardy Amies 

MEHMET All 

DESIGN DIRECTOR 


I think I see menswear in a really cinematic way: film has always been 
a big Inspiration for me. Also, I’m a big people watcher. Sometimes 
I’ll sit out for hours with a coffee and look at the way guys are putting 
things together. Seeing the way someone carries himself or herself, 
or wearing something that might be a little off-kilter really pushes 
your imagination. With autumn/winter 2015, I was really in an 
“adventurer” headspace, and we were talking about exploration and 
uncharted territory and the need for man to push himself. A kind of 
frontier mentality. 

The collection can be broken up into fabric stories - it had 
a technical nylon story, a wool boucle story and a teasel-brushed wool 
story. These were the three textures I knew we’d be getting, and then 
JMW Turner provided the colour [one of his Snowdon series of works, 
pictured]. Conifer green, rust and gold were the main colours of the 
season, and the Idea of sunlight breaking through was what inspired 
the degrade pieces. The right hand side of the board, though, the 
sparseness and the stones, were there to strip back the richness of 


the colours - we didn’t want it to look too theatrical or too literal. 

William Wordsworth’s poem “The Prelude: [Ascent of Snowdon]” 
kind of provided the story for this “journey”. What you see here is an 
edited version [the type overlaid in white] - extracts I thought told the 
story. We kept thinking of him and his band of friends, and likened it to 
running or being in the gym; being very much inside your own zone. The 
collection is a bit about ambition, for the younger guy trying to conquer 
his mountain, and we try to provide him with the wardrobe to do so. 

The climbing rope, which turned out to be one of the key fabrics of 
the show, kept coming up, and I really warmed to the colourways 
and combinations. We put them through shoes and onto outerwear and 
luggage, and I wanted to take it a step further. I thought it would be 
amazing if I split it open and flattened It out; it would become a fabric. 
It links to the gilded rope they used for years on the Row as ornamentation 
for military garments, and I wanted to strip it back to its modern usage, 
then strip it back further to create something altogether new. 
hardyamies.com 
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Brioni 

BRENDAN MULLANE 

CREATIVE DIRECTOR 


From the very beginning, we choose a feeling and destination. I try 
to imagine what the Brioni man might he thinking, where he might 
be travelling to and what he would wear. That leads me to a point 
of reference. It’s generally art-related; an artist, an exhibition or 
a movement. The A/W ’15 collection was all about the Spanish Riding 
School, Vienna and the Wiener Werkstatte movement. 

Since I’ve been at Brioni, there have been a few instances of 
what I like to think of as fate. When I did the Japanese collection 
[A/W ’14], I was looking through the diary of Brioni’s co-founders and 
found that they had travelled to Japan. And then with this collection, we 
discovered that it takes nine years to qualify as a rider at the Spanish 
School; the same time it takes to become a Brioni tailor. The way 
I translate it is that a rider is given a horse, and they have to work 
with it and create something — that’s the way we talk about shape. 

In A/W ’15, we really tried to create this strong equestrian, cadet- 
type silhouette. The big polo coats that cinch in at the waist, for 


example, give you that riding feeling. And we took the idea into 
trousers, making them jodhpur-like and voluminous at the top, and 
then boots with a buckle all the way up and strap all the way round. 
Even quilted saddle pads were translated into garments. 

And then the other side of it was the Wiener Werkstatte, which 
I knew a bit about, but we visited the museums when we went to 
Vienna. They worked with a mix of control and skill to create a graphic 
movement, but there was also a sense of poetry. In the collection, we 
used needle-punching and applique and pattern to reference that 
super-strong graphic, the kind you see in their posters. 

We have a belted blue coat with red under the collar in the 
collection and that’s the piece that really translated the overall 
message. It shows that we don’t just make great suits; we can cut, we 
can shape and we can mould, and the silhouette is so strong. It gives 
a clear message that this is the Brioni man and this is what he’s about. 
brioni.com 
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Berluti 

ALESSANDRO SARTORI 

ARTISTIC DIRECTOR 


I don’t start with the shape, only colours and materials. I have the 
idea of a man in my head at all times - he’s chic, he’s cool, a bit 
intellectual and really likes to wear clothes. I like to evolve his own 
story in my mind. From season to season, collections might reference 
the mountains, or maybe the sea... but they always need to appeal 
to that man. 

What Inspires me most is art, especially that where the craft 
behind it is most evident — work by people like Joseph Beuys, Alberto 
Burri and Giovanni Manfredini. I take a lot of photographs, too. 
Sometimes I’ll be watching a film in the evening, and I’ll see that the 
light outside is good, so I’ll just grab my camera and go. I like taking 
portraits of people - beautiful men and women. 

For autumn/winter 2015, I was crazy about Murano glass, the 
colour and how it’s created. I went to Murano to spend time with the 
craftspeople, and within two days I understood that what is happening 


there is a transformation - a manipulation of a material. The process 
is simple, but even a slight change in the time, ingredients, their ratio 
or weight can result In something completely different. There’s a link 
between that and the work we do with our leathers and patinas. 

There’s a lot of work by Pierre Soulages, from which we took 
inspiration for colour and treatment. I love the vibrancy, and the 
almost violent use of colour blended with black. The glossy, transparent 
glasses inspired a very light, kangaroo leather, shirt-weight jacket in 
the collection that has a transparent, ceramic-like treatment. 

And then the Alessio shoe, which has an upper cut from one single 
piece of leather, has a similar treatment inspired by Murano. 

It’s gradually sfumato-painted with different shades of blue - first 
light, then medium, then deep and dark, like the glass. Of course, 
I have other boards with sketches and fabrics, too. ends 
berluti.com 
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CAPITAL 

EXTRA 

By John-Michael O’Sullivan 

London as it might have been 


#saveoursoho. If you’re at all attuned to social media, chances are 
you’ve seen the slogan. As the recession’s bite slowly softens, London’s 
much-loved bohemian heartland - the rain-streaked, sleaze-drenched 
Soho of John Deakin and Francis Bacon and Sebastian Horsley, of 
Peter Stringfellow and Jeffrey Bernard and Lily Savage — has undergone 
a remarkable transformation. Instead of adult video stores and red-lit 
hallways, its streets are now crowded with no-reservation pop-ups 
and high-concept cocktail bars. 

And as the area’s last few grimy pockets disappear in a tide of 
air-conditioned steel and glass, #saveoursoho has become a rallying 
cry, banding together conservationists and outraged celebrities 
(Stephen Fry, Idris Elba and Benedict Cumberbatch among them) 
to fight the latest round in the city’s age-old tug-of-war between 
nostalgia and profit. 

But if the thought of yet another tapas bar has sent 2015’s chattering 
classes over the edge, they would probably have had a collective 
coronary over the scheme mooted for Soho 60 years ago. Then, Ove 
Arup and Sir Geoffrey Jellicoe joined forces to concoct a magnificently 
bombastic vision for the year 2000, which would have turned the 
entire district into a Dan Dare-worthy water world. The area’s grid of 
narrow streets would have been replaced by indoor shopping avenues, 


roofed with glass-bottomed canals and lined with public swimming 
pools, while its skyline would have swapped brick parapets and 
toppling chimneys for 24-storey skyscrapers - all featuring rooftop 
terraces, and nifty helicopter parking slots (because there’s nothing 
megalomaniacs love more than an easy getaway). 

The Soho scheme was developed under the aegis of the Glass Age 
Development Committee, an Orwellian-sounding marketing initiative 
set up by Pilkington glass in the mid-Thirties. Its purpose was to 
convince the solidly brick-walls-and-a-nice-sash-window British public 
to embrace the possibilities of glass as a building material. With 
that in mind, a cartel of top architects and planners came together to 
dream up headline-grabbing proposals that would seduce, startle and 
entertain. In the years that followed, the committee devised a series 
of similarly energetic ideas, from Skyport One (a Tracy Island-ready 
helicopter airfield, suspended on giant stilts 500ft above Southwark) 
to the Crystal Span, a seven-storey bridge (complete with housing, 
shops, a luxury hotel and art gallery) across the Thames at Vauxhall. 

These proposals, at least, were always safely moored in the realms 
of utopian fantasy. But simultaneously, all across London, many more 
far-reaching schemes were being pursued in earnest. From the moment 
the 20th century came powering out of the starting blocks, architects 
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DESIGNS FOR THE 
SOUTH BANK COMPLEX 


and planners unleashed scheme after scheme for the rapidly growing 
city that would, on occasion, only be held in check by commercial and 
political restraints. There was the spectacularly badly timed idea, 
submitted during the Blitz, to clad Tower Bridge in glass and turn its 
towers into office blocks; simultaneously, discussions took place about 
wiping out southern Bloomsbury to create a grand approach to the 
British Museum, and developers put forward ideas for a Rockefeller- 
style skyscraper complex round the Guildhall. 

There was Mr Self ridges’ scheme to top his already-iconic 
department store with a 150ft-high mausoleum, decades before 
Mohamed Al-Fayed proposed his more modest Harrods version. There 
was an airport designed to be suspended over King’s Cross, and another 
on the Thames itself, outside the Houses of Parliament, and 
a marginally more modest helicopter port at Liverpool Street, not to 
mention the plan to turn Trafalgar Square into an underground car park. 

That last proposal would have been a lot more practical than the 
Colosseum replica mooted for the same site in the Regency era, or the 
22-tier monument that surfaced in the patriotic boom years that 


followed the Battle of Waterloo. The Trafalgar Square Pyramid, a vast 
stone wedding-cake monstrosity, was the work of one of the great lost 
names of unbuilt London, Sir Frederick William Trench. An Irish-born 
MP and amateur planner. Trench spent much of his career and fortune 
proposing madcap schemes for the burgeoning Victorian capital, from 
an elevated railway running along the Thames to a gigantic royal 
mansion that would have swallowed up most of Hyde Park and made 
Nash’s Buckingham Palace look like a relatively modest semi-d. The 
drawings came with a proposal to chop a 200ft-wide triumphal avenue 
from the new palace to St Paul’s Cathedral; “the King and the Duke 
of York are madly eager for the plan, ’’ a contemporary noted, “but the 
former says his d — d ministers won’t allow it.” 

And years before Joseph Bazalgette began building the Thames 
Embankment, Trench was bending the ears of anyone who would 
listen to win support for his own version; a plan to make the “noble 
river a great Feature of Beauty as well as a great Source of Wealth... 
(if adopted) the hitherto neglected Thames will become the Pride of 
England and the Admiration of the World” . He had a masterful ability 
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BELOW: THE GREAT VICTORIAN ABOVE: SOHO, BY THE GLASS 

WAY, DESIGNED BY JOSEPH AGE DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE, 1951^ 

PAXTON IN 1855 



to not know when to stop pressing his advantage; an earlier scheme to 
create quays along the Thames was underlined with “Hints for some 
Further Improvements in the Metropolis”. Those hints - ungratefully 
ignored by his peers - included razing Westminster to create a new 
Houses of Parliament, and shunting medieval churches out of the way 
of a ceremonial boulevard from Charing Cross to Westminster Abbey. 

Today, Trench’s visions might seem like extravagant follies, but 
he was a man of his time, and Victorian London was a place where 
anything must have seemed possible. For most of the 19th-century, 
the city was in chaos, as the Industrial Age brought in new railway 
lines, above and below ground; north of King’s Cross, all the excavation 
material was simply piled into a giant mountain, christened the Great 
Dust-heap. (With typical Victorian energy, the heap was dismantled 
in 1848 and shipped to Moscow, to be turned into bricks.) 

As the intimate Georgian capital mushroomed into a sprawling 
metropolis, London teetered constantly on the brink of magnificent 
reinvention. The city’s railway stations stop in a tidy ring around the 
historic centre but, pre-Underground, proposals to link them ranged 
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from an elevated rail line that would have stomped through the city 
on giant iron pylons, to the Thames Viaduct (a barmy plan, even by 
Victorian standards, to run a railway on stilts down the middle of the 
river). Joseph Paxton, the man who designed Crystal Palace, proposed 
the modestly titled Great Victorian Way, a ten-mile, glass-roofed loop 
around London, which would have created an eight-lane thoroughfare 
with two-tiers of railway lines (one fast, one slow). 

The triumphalism of the all-conquering empire was reflected 
in the giant stone figure of Britannia proposed for Greenwich Hill 
(imagine a supersized Brit Award, 50ft taller than the Statue of 
Liberty), which would itself have been dwarfed by the Tower of Victory 
suggested for Charing Cross, capped with giant statues representing 
Liberty, Retribution, Peace and Victory. There was Jeremy Bentham’s 
Panopticon, a circular prison controlled by a single, central guard, 
which would have been erected at Milbank, where Tate Britain sits 
today. There were more outlandish schemes for County Hali, the V&A, 
the Houses of Parliament and the Old Bailey, far exceeding the versions 
that finally materialised both in scale and grandiosity. 

Necropolises were big business too: Kate Moss and Sadie Frost 
might have been marginally less inclined to turn Primrose Hill 
into a Nineties party zone if Thomas Willson’s proposal for a giant 
mausoleum on the top of the hill — higher than St Paul’s, bigger than 
the Great Pyramid at Giza, capable of housing 5m neatly stacked dead 
Londoners — had gone ahead. And special mention has to go to Wiliey 
Reveley, a tidy-minded architect even more ambitious than Trench, 
who came up with the notion of the New Channel, which would have 
chopped a broad new canal through London, straightening the untidy 
course of the river Thames. 


• •• 

So where did this obsession with remaking London begin? With 
William Biake, and his visions of a New Jerusaiem, rising from the 
industrial hell of the 19th-century capital’s slums? With Christopher 
Wren, and his plans to transform a city devastated by The Great Fire 
into a magnificent new world capital, ensuring that the “Deformity 
and Inconvenience of the Old Town was remedied by the enlarging of 
the streets and lanes... by forming the most public places into large 
piazzas... By making a commodious Key to the whole Bank of the 
River from Blackfriars to the Tower... ?’’ With the Renaissance men 
who proposed celebrating Drake’s round-the-world voyage by plonking 
the Golden Hind on top of the old St Paul’s? Or with Sir Thomas More, 
who invented the word “utopia” itself? 

The fact is, London’s always been in the process of rebuilding and 
reinventing itself, both in reality and in the mind. It’s been shattered, 
time and again, by fire, plague and bombing (and, occasionally, by 
poor decision-making). But that pales into insignificance when you 
consider the fates visited on it by writers and film-makers. Think, in 
particular, of the devastation wrought upon it on screen, from sci-fi 
classics like The Day the Earth Caught Fire and HG Wells’ War of 
the Worlds to modern-day apocalypse porn like Reign of Fire or The 
Fantastic Four: Rise of the Silver Surfer. 

Back in the real world, meanwhile, the end of World War II meant 
that huge swathes of London had to be replanned and rebuilt. 
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A succession of radical proposals rethought the entire city, including 
one to turn the centre into a linear park, hosting all the air and rail 
links, while neatly zoned strips - residential, commercial and 
political - would replace the city’s traditional, chaotic blend of uses. 

The scheme that was finally adopted, by Sir Patrick Abercrombie, 
was more modest, but still epic in scale. It acknowledged the arrival 
of the automobile age by ringing London with a series of orbital routes, 
most notoriously that known as Ringway 1, a vast motorway that 
would have looped around the city, slicing its way through homes from 
Hampstead to Hackney Wick. Only the Western Cross section was 
ever built, smashing part-way through Kensington before the scheme 
collapsed into acrimony. Transport would continue to be a key 
concern; in the late Sixties, a sci-fi scheme to run monorails high 
above the city’s streets briefly surfaced, mooted by the GLC as a way 
of alleviating the already-nightmarish traffic situation. 

Entire districts, like Covent Garden and Whitehall, almost 
disappeared, to be replaced by autocratic new concrete worlds (not 
as far fetched as it sounds; in Paris, that’s just what happened at Les 
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Halles, the city’s old market quarter). Private developers, increasingly, 
got in on the act; like Sir Peter Palumbo, whose collaboration with 
the great modernist Mies van der Rohe might have gifted London’s 
skyline with a bronze-metal and glass monument comparable 
to Manhattan’s Seagram Building. But the project fell through after 
two decades of wrangling (and a spot of timely royal intervention), 
and instead, we got the post-modern twiddliness of No 1 Poultry. 

As Britain fell out of love with modernism in the Sixties and 
Seventies, designers increasingly retreated to fantasy. Archlgram 
was a collective whose ecstatic collages proposed a pop-art London 
filled with kinetic, fast-changing installations. In place of weighty 
monuments and grand architectural statements, they suggested the 
Walking City, a series of robot pods that could wander around and 
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take root wherever they could. And the American sculptor Claes 
Oldenburg would have brightened up the city’s greyness considerably 
had his visions of giant lipsticks taking over Piccadilly Circus or a vast 
pair of knees overhanging the Thames ever been brought to life. 

The last great wave of fantasy peaked in the late Nineties. The 
legendary deconstructivist Daniel Libeskind dreamt up a twisting 
vortex of glass and tile that would have exploded out of the side of 
the V&A. Richard Rogers won a competition to redesign the South 
Bank, which would have seen iconic modernist monuments like the 
National Theatre submerged within an undulating glass roof. Santiago 
Calatrava proposed a gorgeously graceful Millennium Bridge (nixed 
in favour of Norman Foster’s version, simultaneously more solid and 
yet distressingly wobbly). And Future Systems proposed Green Bird, 
an unrepentantly phallic, rainbow-tinted eco tower, tacked onto the 
water’s edge at Battersea and curving 83 floors into the sky. 

• •• 

All those schemes, however, slowly faded away in time, either into 
oblivion or bureaucratic snares. But in the years since Y2K, the gap 
between fantasy and reality has become startlingly narrow. Thirty 
years after Prince Charles smacked down Mies van der Rohe’s Mansion 
Flouse skyscraper, the City of London’s skyline now resembles an 
architectural happy hour, with snappily monikered skyscrapers — the 
Gherkin, the Walkie-Talkie, the Cheesegrater - all leading up to 
the taller-than-the-tallest-thing extravagance of Renzo Piano’s Shard 
at London Bridge. 

The combined force of national treasure Joanna Lumley and 
Olympic Flame designer Thomas Heatherwick has seen the spectacular 
Garden Bridge, a shimmering folly linking the South Bank and Temple, 
fly through the planning process; construction may begin as early 
as next year and it could open just a few years later. After decades 
of wrangling, work on Battersea Power Station is powering ahead, 
with the building itself surrounded by high-rent residential blocks 
by Norman Foster and Frank Gehry. And starchitect drawing-boards 
all across the world are groaning under the weight of schemes, from 
the new American embassy at Nine Elms to the terrifyingly named 
Borisopolis — the East End’s answer to South Kensington’s museum 
quarter - anchored by outposts of the V&A and the Smithsonian. 

Personally, I love the “real London” we have at the moment — a city 
of dirty alleys and charred bricks, the flaking paint and garish neon 
shop signs offering dubious food in multiple dialects. But as an 
architect, I find this future-London exciting, too, even if it is being 
built by oligarchs and madmen. After all, without madmen we’d never 
have had St Paul’s Cathedral or the grand curves of Nash’s Regent’s 
Park, the towering indulgence of Centre Point or the neon splendour 
at Piccadilly Circus. And perhaps, like everyone, I’ve been spoiled by 
a childhood spent in “imaginary London”. I’ve lived in real-world 
London for close to 20 years, and — despite what the Paddington Bear 
books said — I’ve yet to find a kindly antiques dealer who’d offer me 
daily free cocoa. I’ve never met a song-and-dance chimney sweep like 
Dick Van Dyke, and the nearest Cherry Tree Lane is in faraway 
Dagenham. So bring on the bulldozers, the past has already gone; 
the future is not yet here, ends 
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The first naked woman I saw was probably 
in an art book. Something by Rubens. 

Not that it had a stimulating effect on me. 
An old painting doesn’t give you a hard one. 

I have long arms - like a gorilla. Shirts 
never fit me. I get mine made for me at 
Charvet, in Paris. Once they have your 
measurements, you just choose a new fabric 
and everything is done magically for you. 

I find no joy in shopping. I can’t stand it. 

Being ambitious and working hard doesn’t 
necessarily get you anywhere - there are 
millions of people who work every day and 
they, unfortunately, are not successful. 

If you have no luck then you are fucked. 

I was never under the impression that I’m 
amazingly gifted. I’m just very lucky. 

I was born in Cologne, the youngest of five 
children. My father was a physician - and 
so was my mother. My father made home 
visits every day. He loved going to see his 
patients. Often I went with him. He’d 
always say, “Oh, just one more.” He died 
when I was 21. In a way, later In life, 

I kept the same work ethic with artists, 
photographers and writers. I felt I had 
to protect their oeuvre. A duty of care. 

With some people, but not everyone. 

When I started reading comics, I was only 
interested in Donald Duck drawn by one 
specific artist. His name was Carl Barks. 
Donald was funny because he was the 
never-ending loser. Whatever he did failed; 
poor guy. And I learned all about capitalism 
through his uncle, Scrooge McDuck. 

If you don’t take advice when you can then 
you must be an Idiot. 

They have excellent cuisine in southern 
Germany. When you go to the middle and 
north of the country, it gets less interesting. 
To make a long story short: it’s not Italy. 

I don’t have a good temper. That’s 
definitely something I’m not too proud 
about. I see how my wife deals with the 
children. She doesn’t explode. She tells 
them to use their language and express 
what they want. I think that’s amazing. 


My brother committed suicide when I was 
young. I was maybe nine. He was 14 years 
older than me. It cast a huge shadow over 
everything. He was depressed, but I never 
really found out what exactly happened. 

It had a huge impact on the family, not only 
because it was his third or fourth attempt, 
but also that generation didn’t really talk 
about traumatic experiences. It was just 
that somebody left and he was not there 
any more. Today, you would definitely 
handle it differently. 

Women and men are substantially different. 

Like day and night. It takes a while to 
understand this. Well, it did for me. 

My main motivation has always been 
to be independent. This goes back to my 
childhood. I was always a very solitary 
person. I didn’t have any desire to be part 
of anything. I wanted to do whatever 
I liked, whenever I felt the urge to do it. You 
can only be independent if you have money. 

Walk very slowly and all of a sudden you’ll 
bump into a genius and he will make you rich. 

People used to think that all we published 
were sex books - that was maybe 20 years 
ago. The proportion was not exorbitant 
but, in the public eye, it is more interesting 
to focus on that. I don’t see it like that any 
more. It’s a small part of the catalogue. 

I’m not saying that to diminish it. I’d love 
it if it was a bigger part! I think the internet 
has a lot to do with that. If you want 
— let’s put It mildly — “inspiration”, then 
you don’t need a book with erotic pictures 
because you can find them everywhere. 

Sometimes it’s good to have limited 
resources. The most expensive solution is 
often the least Inventive one and not the best. 
It’s always fulfilling to find a great solution 
to something. That makes me happy. 

And if it sells, that makes me even happier. 

I’ve had a lot of older friends in my life. 
Most likely, I was unknowingly looking 
for father figures. I have learned that 
people, when they’re getting older, are 
smoother and nicer than they once were. 

I am an example of this! 


World War II was such a profound 
experience for the entire world — and 
all caused by Germany. It Is embedded 
in the DNA of my generation and of 
generations to come. Right after the war, 
Germany became... not the best-loved 
child of America, but the child who tried 
hardest to be loved. So, It was pretty 
Americanised but, for me, in a positive 
way, because growing up in this time, 

I remember it in black and white and that 
brought some colour and excitement. 

I used to drink beer all the time. Not 

during the day, but in the evening. Often 
excessively. But I was still working. I can’t 
remember how I did it. You just have more 
energy. I smoked, too, though I stopped 
because I never could control it. 

Taschen means “pockets” in German. 

When I was a boy, I was always looking in 
the phone book and I never found anyone 
with the same name. It’s not common. 

I am happily married, which isn’t to say 
that it is an argument-free marriage. I’ve 
been married kind of all my life. I was 
married for the first time when I was 24 
and I have three grown-up children with 
my first wife. The second marriage I had 
no children. The third marriage I have two 
children. So, I have five children and one 
grandchild. I was always caught up in the 
business. I still am. Being lucky again, 
all my children turned out remarkably well. 
I try to be with them as much as I can. 

Curiosity is one of the most wonderful gifts 

you can have and it keeps you young. 

I have no concept of God. I think there is 
more than you can rationally explain. But 
a man with a long beard? I doubt that. 

In life, the analogy that makes sense 

is that you’re a surfer, and if there’s a 
wave that you somehow have the ability 
to be a part of, then you have to go with 
it. You can’t go against it. Not that I am 
a surfer - I’ve only tried it a few times. 

I never feel uncomfortable being half- 
naked. Or naked. Usually I’m dressed, ends 
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Photographs by 
Kourtney Roy 

Fashion by 
Gareth Scourfield 


THE 

WATCHER 

Adventures close to home 



Grey herringbone cotton coat, 
£1,450; grey cotton shirt, 

£360; black denim jeans, £360, 
all by Prada 
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Left 

Forest green waxed trench coat, 
£195; orange/red checked cotton 
shirt, £70; blue denim jeans, £75, 
all by Ben Sherman. Tan leather 
boots, £420, by Crockett & Jones 


Above 

Burgundy leather jacket, £2,495; 
burgundy wool jumper, £295; light 
brown cotton trousers, £550, all by 
Pringle of Scotland. Tortoiseshell- 
frame sunglasses, £135, by Ray-Ban 
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Above 

Navy cashmere double-breasted coat, 
£3,790; white textured cotton shirt, 
£305; navy cashmere trousers, £670, 
all by Giorgio Armani. Black leather 
shoes, £335, by Church’s 


Right 

Navy wool double-breasted pea coat, 
£3,310; petrol-blue cashmere cardigan, 
£1,140; navy wool trousers, £790, 
all by Ermenegildo Zegna Couture 
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Left 

Khaki wool/black leather jacket, 
£825; grey/white striped cotton shirt, 
£65; khaki corduroy trousers, £115, 
all by Victorinox. Black leather boots, 
£150, by Camper 


Above 

Brown lambskin double-breasted 
coat, £10,510; white cotton shirt, £360, 
both by Hermes 
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Green/black checked wool coat, 
£450; white cotton shirt, £199, 
both by Tiger of Sweden 
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Above 

Blue /white checked cotton shirt, £70; 
navy cotton trousers, £80, both by 
Tommy Hilfiger. Glasses, model’s own 


Right 

Oatmeal /red lambswool jumper, 
£95; blue Hawaiian cotton shirt, 
£70; olive cotton trousers, £95, 
all by Penfield. Dark brown leather 
shoes, £485, by Margaret Howell. 
Green cotton socks, £15, by Falke 
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Left 

Olive leather jacket, £2,900; 
grey cashmere T-shirt, £980; 
dark grey wool trousers, £540, 
all by Louis Vuitton. Grey leather 
hiking boots, £150, by Camper 


Above 

Navy wool jacket with white 
nylon lining, £1,165; white cotton 
shirt, £360; navy wool trousers, 
£480, all by Moncler 
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Above 

Olive cotton-canvas “Twin-track’ 
jacket, £595; white cotton shirt, 
£165; tan cotton trousers, £170, 
all by Private White VC 


Right 

Grey wool double-breasted coat, 

£460; dark grey cotton shirt, £140; 
grey wool trousers, £170; black leather 
high-top trainers with white soles, 
£170, all by Oliver Spencer 
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Brown sheepskin coat, £2,285; 
beige cashmere crew neck jumper, 
£215; khaki cotton trousers, £345, 
dark brown ieather shoes, 

£485, ali by Margaret Howell. 

Black cotton socks, £15, by Falke 


Photographer’s Assistant: Anthony Dias 

Fashion Assistant: Stephanie Crain 

Model: John Pearson at LA Models 

Hair and grooming: Laurent Mole at Airport Agency 

Green 1967 Ford Mustang Fastback provided 
by McCormick’s Palm Springs Collector Car Auctions, 
California, USA. classic-carauction.com 

See Stockists page for details 

Thank you to: the City of Palm Springs; Keith and 
Delsey McCormick; Meaghan Gaffney-Howe and the 
Villa Roma; Elvis Honeymoon Hideaway; Lisa Slam 
and the Palm Springs Air Museum; Janice Lopez 
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Essentials No. 09 

WINTER KNITS 

01 Dolce & Gabbana - £1,150 02 Giorgio Armani - £1,020 03 Pringle of Scotland - £295 
04 Hermes - £1,190 05 Cornellani - £600 06 Pal Zileri - £1,240 07 Polo Ralph Lauren - £255 
08 Private White VC - £200 09 Louis Vuitton — £780 10 Alfred Dunhill — £550 
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Essentials No. 10 

FRAGRANCES 

01 Vetiver Geranium, by Creed - £165 for 100ml 02 Oud Saphir, by Atelier Cologne - £145 for 100ml 03 Oud Wood, by Tom Ford - £142 for 50ml 
04 Tam Dao, by Diptyque — £58 for 50ml 05 Colonia Ambra, by Acqua di Parma - £150 for lOOmI 
06 VSOP, by Tom Daxon - £105 for 50ml 07 Encens Chembur, by Byredo - £130 for 50ml 08 Les Exclusifs Sycomore, by Chanel - £115 for 75ml 
09 Javanese Patchouli, by Ermenegildo Zegna - £145 for 125ml 10 Bois d’Hiver, by Ex Nihilo - £150 for 50ml 
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On sale now 

esquire.co.uk 


Daniel Craig photographed for Esquire by Greg Williams 




A Acqua di Parma acquadiparma.com 

Alfred Dunhill +44 20 7853 4440 
dunhill.com 

Amathus amathusdrinks.com 
Atelier Cologne ateiiercoiogne.com 

B Bally +44 20 7491 7062 baZ/ycom 
Bell & Ross beliross.com 
Ben Sherman bensherman.com 
Berluti +44 20 7437 1740 berluti.com 
Berry Bros & Rudd bbr.com 
Blancpain biancpain.com 
Blenheim Forge bienheimforge.co.uk 
Boss +44 20 7259 1240 hugoboss.com 
Bremont bremont.com 
Brooks Brothers +44 20 3238 0030 
brooksbrothers.com 
Brunello Cucinelli +44 20 7287 4347 
bruneiiocucineili.com 
Byredo byredo.com 

C Camper +44 20 7629 2722 camper.com 
Canal! +44 20 7290 3500 canaii.com 
Chanel chanei.com 
Chopard chopard.co.uk 
Church’s +44 20 7493 1474 
church-footwear.com 
Corneliani +44 20 7493 7921 
corneiiani.com 

Creed creedfragrances.co.uk 

Crockett & Jones +44 20 7839 5239 

crockettandjones.com 

Cropwell Bishop Stilton 

cropweilbishopstiiton.com 

D Dior Homme +44 20 7172 0172 dior.com 
Diptyque diptyqueparis.co.uk 
Dolce & Gabbana +44 20 7659 9000 
doicegabbana.com 
Dunhill dunhiil.com 

E Ermenegildo Zegna +44 20 7201 7000 
zegna.com 

Ettore Bugatti bugatti.com 
Ex Nihilo ex-nihiio-paris.com 

F Fortnum & Mason 

fortnumandmason.com 
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G Gant gant.co.uk 

Gieves & Hawkes +44 20 7434 2001 

gievesandhawkes.com 

Giorgio Armani +44 20 7235 6232 

armani.com 

Giuseppe Zanotti +44 20 7838 7719 
giuseppezanottidesign.com 
Global available at seifridges.com 

H Hardy Amies +44 20 3696 1408 
hardyamies.com 
Harrods harrods.com 
Hedonism Wines hedonism.co.uk 
Hermes +44 20 7499 8856 
uk.hermes.com 
Hiroshi Kato available at 
cuttingedgeknives.co.uk 

J Jimmy Choo +44 20 7495 8007 
jimmychoo.com 
JM Weston +44 20 7629 9494 
jmweston.com 

John Varvatos johnvarvatos.com 

K Kilgour +44 20 3282 8941 kiigour.com 

L La Fromagerie lafromagerie.co.uk 
Lanvin lanvin.com 
Louis Vuitton +44 20 7399 4050 
iouisvuitton.co.uk 
Ludwig Reiter iudwig-reiter.com 

M Margaret Howell +44 20 7009 9009 
margarethoweii.co. uk 
Moncler +44 20 7235 0857 moncier.com 


N Neal’s Yard Dairy neaisyarddairy.co.uk 
Nicole Farhi +44 20 3092 2053 
nicolefarhi.com 

O Oliver Spencer +44 20 7242 5173 
oliverspencer.co.uk 
Omega omegawatches.com 

P Pai Ziieri +44 20 7493 9711 palziieri.com 
Paul Smith +44 800 023 4006 
pauismith.co.uk 

Penfieid +44 20 7720 5050 penfield.com 


Persoi +44 84 4264 0870 
available at davidclulow.com 
Prada +44 20 7647 5000 prada.com 

Pringle of Scotland +44 20 3011 0031 

pringlescotiand.com 

Private White VC +44 20 7629 9918 

privatewhitevc.com 

R Ralph Lauren +44 20 7535 4600 
raiphiauren.com 

Ray-Ban available at David Cluiow 

+44 84 4264 0860 

Raymond Weil raymond-weii.com 

Richard James +44 20 7434 0171 

richardjames.co.uk 

Richard Mille richardmiile.com 

Rolex rolex.com 

Ryusen available at kinknives.com 

S Sabatier sabatier-k.com 

Salvatore Ferragamo +44 20 7629 5007 
ferragamo.com 

Santoku available at kinknives.com 
Seki available at selfridges.com 

T Tag Heuer tagheuer.co.uk 
The Courtyard Dairy 
thecourtyarddairy.co.uk 
The Champagne Company 
thechampagnecompany.com 
Tiger of Sweden +44 20 7439 8491 
tigerofsweden.com 
Tod’s +44 20 7493 2237 tods.com 
Tom Daxon tomdaxon.com 
Tom Ford tomford.com 
Tommy Hilfiger +44 20 3144 0900 
uk.tommy.com 
Tudor tudorwatch.com 

V Victorinox +44 20 7647 9070 
victorinox.com 

W Will Ferraby Knives ferrabyknives.co.uk 
Wiisthof available at simpiyoysters.com 

Z Zwilling JA Hencke\s zwiliing.co.uk 
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THE MOMENT 



No. 06 

Photographer Terry O’Neill recalls a 1975 
photoshoot in Elton John’s Beverly Hills closet 


I used to work in America a lot, and when I came back to England, the 
Beatles and the Stones had packed up. I’d taken the first shots of both 
bands and people were driving me mad. They kept asking me who did 
I think the next one would be? I’d heard this kid singing, his name was 
Elton John. I’d heard a track, “Take Me to the Pilot”, so I said, “Elton 
John’s going to be the next one. When I’m in America, I’ll do him. ” When 
I looked him up, it turned out he was English! I went to see him and we 
got on great. He was very shy and hated being photographed. All his life 
he’s hated it. But in the Seventies, he was the king of the world. Everyone 
wanted shots of him, and I used to supply all the magazines with pictures. 
Elton and I had a mutual interest in football and music. I loved his 
music. I knew he hated being photographed, so I used to work out what 
shots I wanted to get, and do just a roll of each so he wouldn’t get fed 


up, ’cos it’s very hard to keep his interest. This picture was at home in 
his house in Beverly Hills. In his closet area, he had all these shoes and 
clothes. This was only a tiny percentage of all the kit he had. He had 
stuff in England; he had stuff all over the world. I just did him in the 
middle of all these shoes and clothes. You couldn’t move for shoes in 
there! And that was how he used to dress, believe it or not: Bob Mackie 
costumes. Tommy Nutter suits. But this very shy bloke, when he went 
on stage, was a totally different character. In his time, Elton was the 
greatest and 1975 was his heyday. He was working in America — all his 
albums came out there and went straight to the top. This was taken a few 
months before the Dodger Stadium shows - Cary Grant came, Billie Jean 
King, too. 110,000 people came but he never got more comfortable. Did 
he like the picture? Nah, we never talked about it. iconicimages.net 


INTERVIEW BY JOHN-MICHAEL O’SULLIVAN 
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